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Executive Summary 

INTRODUCTION 

Countless reports have analyzed the impact of the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 on teacher 
quality and student achievement. What many of these reports truly leave behind, however, is 
the reality that state governments — not the federal government — have the strongest impact on 
the work of America's 3.1 million teachers. 

With that in mind, three years ago the National Council on Teacher Quality (NCTQ) began the process 
of analyzing states' teacher policies. NCTQ analysts sifted through tens of thousands of pages of state 
codes, regulations and rules, regularly corresponding with state officials who graciously provided their 
important knowledge and perspectives. Truthfully, what began as an exercise motivated by a mixture 
of three parts-naivete, hubris and a strong desire to do some good-ended up as an important lesson in 
humility and respect for the work of states. To wrestle with the same enormous challenges that states 
face on a daily basis is to realize how hard it is to achieve the right balance between rigor and flexibility, 
authority and accountability, inputs and outputs — all within the context of a moving target, the teacher 
labor market. 

The State Teacher Policy Yearbook is the first project of its kind to provide a 360-degree detailed analysis 
of any and every policy that states have that impact the quality of teachers, specifically their recruitment, 
preparation, licensing, evaluation and compensation. In all, the Yearbook project is an encyclopedia of 
individual state reports, totaling more than 5,600 pages of analysis and recommendations in 51 separate 
reports. 

What sets the Yearbook apart is not just its daunting length, but how we frame the analyses. We were not 
interested in producing yet another report from our perch in the nation’s capital lecturing states about 
what they are doing all wrong; we wanted to be more constructive, providing specific recommenda- 
tions for making state policies better. While some will (and already have) accused NCTQ of inordinate 
arrogance for this decision, we can live with that aspersion if the Yearbook succeeds in focusing more 
attention on the contribution and culpability states share for teacher quality. 

Informed by research and extensive consultation, strengthened by reflection and a willingness to revise 
no matter how long it took to get it right, the Yearbook offers a blueprint for reform contained in the 
admittedly awkward number of 27 goals. While we do not pretend that everyone will agree with us, the 
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Yearbook provides workable and cost-neutral models for reform. It presents an unapologetic, ‘reformist’ 
agenda because this is what the nation’s teacher-quality problem demands. For the most part, the current 
system is a mixture of broken, counterproductive and anachronistic policies in need of an overhaul. It’s 
time to turn in the gas-guzzling clunker in exchange for the hybrid. 

With the results now in from our hrst edition, we know that the work ahead is significant and daunting. 
States as a group meet or come close to meehng just 21 percent of the goals, with no state meeting even 
half of the goals. The top-performing state is New Jersey, which meets or nearly meets 44 percent of the 
goals. New Jersey is closely followed by Massachusetts, Tennessee and Texas. The lowest-performing states 
are Alaska and Maine, with Hawaii, Idaho, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska and Nevada not far behind. 

Reflecting on this, one question surfaces. Are we suggeshng that states like Alaska and Montana have 
lower-quality teachers than does New Jersey or Massachusetts? No. There are a number of factors to also 
consider. 

First, while states have more authority and impact over the teaching profession than any other entity, 
other factors still contribute to teacher quality, such as the overall quality of PK-12 schooling in the state 
(from which future teachers are produced), a state’s poverty rate, the quality of school leadership, and 
the salaries districts can afford to pay, to name a few. There are always some factors largely outside the 
purview of states to change. However, sound teacher policies can mean the difference between having a 
good teaching force and a mediocre one. It can even mean the difference between a superior force and 
a good one. Sound policies accommodate the realities that cannot be changed and, in doing so, get the 
most bang for the buck. 

Second, improving teacher quality requires a cohesive strategy. For any number of practical or political 
reasons, a state may have adopted various strategies for improving teacher quality, but the result is too 
often scattershot. 

The 27 goals presented here, while they may raise dissention, represent a tightly woven approach to 
solving the nation’s teacher-quality problem. The goals are interdependent, meaning that adopting only 
one, a few or a handful of the 27 goals may do little to change the teacher-quality equation in a state. For 
example, one of the Yearbook’s goals (Goal 3-C) calls for teachers to be evaluated on an annual basis, a 
goal that seven states including the District of Columbia meet. However, many of these same states shll 
do not require that these annual teacher evaluations consider a teacher’s effechveness in the classroom 
as the preponderant criterion for rating a teacher’s performance (Goal 3-A). Needless to say, it does little 
good to evaluate a teacher each year if the teacher is not judged on classroom effectiveness. 

Having committed ourselves to the task of producing no fewer than 1,377 individual analyses (51 states 
X 27 goals), we found ourselves looking longingly at the more centralized systems preferred by other 
countries such as France and China. While we’ll admit to a certain amount of self-interest in this regard, 
we also came to a point in our knowledge of state policy where we could not identify the philosophical 
justification for the nation’s cherished decentralized system. If states still believe that there are 5 1 distinct 
systems for the teacher profession, it is illusion. In fact, there are generally two or three systems, at most 
four versions. There are inevitable twists. There are regulatory remnants of times gone by that need to 
go off the books. There are a few stand-out states that have accomplished remarkable policies such as 
Massachusetts on teacher preparation and Florida on teacher compensation. But for the most part, states 
look remarkably similar to one another. We have created in some ways the worst combination of systems, 
believing our system to be decentralized and erechng the barriers necessary for such a system, but real- 
izing in the end that we’re all in the same leaky boat after all. 
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METHODOLOGY 

GOALS 

NCTQ formulated the Yearbook’s policy goals through a lengthy and comprehensive development and 
review process. 

The Yearbook goals were initially developed three years ago by our Board of Directors and distinguished Ad- 
visory Board (see our inside back cover for a list of names). These goals were sent out for comment to more 
than 150 groups and individuals, including education policy groups, foundations, researchers, economists, 
leading innovators (like the TAP program and Teach For America), and most importantly, teachers. 

Influential groups such as the American Federation of Teachers, the Council of Chief State School Of- 
flcers, the National School Boards Association, NCTAF, Teach For America, the National Covernors 
Association and NCATE were provided the goals for review. While some groups did not always agree 
with every one of our goals, their perspectives made the goals stronger and more balanced. 

ANALYSES 

NCTQ’s analyses are rooted in reviews of official state policies. Specifically, NCTQ defines policies as 
state laws, regulations, statutes, administrative code, state board of education rulings and teacher licens- 
ing commission rulings. NCTQ took great care to utilize the most recent policies, seeking multiple 
sources to validate that the policies we cite as the basis for our analyses are current. Policies enacted after 
April 2007 will not be reflected in this edition. 

Additional sources of information were also utilized in developing analyses, including information re- 
quested by NCTQ from state departments of education, research and data from the National Asso- 
ciation of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certiflcation (NASDTEC), and the Data Quality 
Campaign. Individual states’ Title II reports were also used as bases for certain analyses. When analyzing 
state teaching standards, NCTQ also reviewed the standards of professional teaching associations and 
those of the Interstate New Teacher Assessment and Support Consortium (INTASC). 

NCTQ performed additional research that shaped our analyses as well. For example, we conducted a 
comprehensive survey of school district personnel officials to gauge the flexibility of state policies regard- 
ing teacher reciprocity. 

For the most part, the Yearbook does not assess states on the quality of policy implementation. Much 
could be said about what states do or do not do with the laws and regulations that they approve. We came 
across many regulations that are on the books, particularly in regard to alternative certification, that are 
rarely practiced or poorly implemented. Analyses may comment on what appears to be a little-used 
or poorly implemented policy, but these observations do not determine a state's rating. The Yearbook 
reflects policy, not practice. 

STATE COLLABORATION 

Of the many groups consulted about the Yearbook, states provided the most helpful information. At times, 
they went beyond the call of duty, providing NCTQ’s front-line researchers with a tutorial in State Educa- 
tion Policy 1 01 . On two occasions, NCTQ requested that states provide a formal review of their state’s anal- 
ysis. Regardless of whether state officials agreed with the goals that NCTQ articulated, most states proved 
consistently responsive and helpful in providing information, suggestions and citations. Their collaboration 
was essential. States were provided with their final analysis one month before the release of the Yearbook. 
To the extent possible, even comments resulting from this late-hour review were incorporated. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE YEARBOOK 

We recognize the value that comes from tracking progress, which is why the Yearbook will be updated 
each year. From year to year, NCTQ intends to measure the movement of states toward meeting the 
goals outlined in the Yearbook, with the mission of continuing to collaborate with state leaders and en- 
couraging meaningful progress. As our knowledge and experience grow, so too will the goals. While we 
expect our core vision and approach to be relatively consistent, we recognize that just as state teacher 
policies must change with the times, so too must the Yearbook. Our commitment to states is fairness and 
full collaboration throughout this process. 

ABOUT THE YEARBOOK GOALS 

The Yearbook goals meet five criteria: 

1 . They are supported by the best research available. 

The Yearbook relies on the best teacher-quality research available. We only considered research that was 
presented in a refereed journal, book or from a research institute. The research had to be at least quasi- 
experimental, excluding case studies, adhering to acceptable research methods. The outcome measure 
had to be improved student achievement. In particular, goals addressing the preparation of teachers and 
alternate routes relied heavily on research (Goals 1-B, 1-C, 5-A, 5-B, 6-B and 6-C). All of the research used 
to support the goals is posted on the NCTQ website (www.nctq.org), linked specifically to each goal. 

2. They offer practical, not pie-in-the-sky, solutions for improving teacher quality. 

While NCTQ does not necessarily disagree with the many reports calling for dramatic and costly changes 
in how teachers are prepared and compensated, the agenda presented here is feasible regardless of new 
infusions of funding. In some cases, implementing certain goals requires that states just be willing to be 
more specific, such as improving their teaching standards (Goals 2-A and 6-A). In other cases, the goals 
require updating policies to reflect 21st century practices such as annual evaluations of teachers (Goal 
3-C) and portability of licenses among states (Goals 2-C and 5-D). Goals call for states to eliminate loop- 
holes that add unnecessary burdens to the teacher preparation process (Goals 1-D, 2-B, 5-B and 6-D). 

Gentral to this philosophy, each goal of the Yearbook honors the state earning a “Best Practice” designa- 
tion. These designations provide the clearest evidence that the Yearbook goals are realistic and doable. 

3. They take on the teaching profession's most pressing needs. 

Policymakers seek answers to particular problems with both shortages and quality. Six goals would have 
a significant impact on a state's ability to attract talented individuals to teach mathematics and science, 
areas of significant shortages (Goals 1-A, 2-G, 3-D, 5-A, 5-B and 5-D). A whole area (Area 6) is dedicated 
to the problem of severe shortages and poorly prepared special education teachers. Equally important, 
the Yearbook calls on states to focus much more attention on the need of elementary teachers to receive 
a broad, liberal arts education (Goal 1-B) and know how to teach reading (Goal 2-D). 

4. They are relatively cost neutral. 

Without disregarding the need for compensation reform as reflected in our Area 3 goals, the Yearbook 
does not require large commitments of new financial resources. In some cases, implementing these 
recommendations could be considered reasonable cost-saving measures. In other cases, if implemented 
concurrently, the recommendations prove cost neutral. On compensation reform, we think that states 
should at least get out of the way of districts wanting to innovate (Goal 3-D). We do not call for more 
preparation; we call for more focused preparation (Goals 1-B, 1-G, 4-D, 6-B and 6-G). We urge states to 
do more screening up front of aspiring teachers, avoiding the significant investment of public tax dol- 
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lars on persons who are accepted into schools of education but who do not possess the most basic skills 
acquired in middle school (Goal 4-A). 

5. They respect legitimate constraints on states. 

The Yearbook goals focus on areas that are within the state’s authority to regulate. States often claim that 
they cannot address certain topics, because they are matters of “local control.” This is frequently a matter 
of tradition more than statute. Many states are extremely reluctant to tell districts (or teacher preparation 
programs for that matter) what to do. While school districts need and deserve autonomy in many aspects 
of their operation, local control too frequently becomes a way for states to relegate responsibilities that 
are most appropriately and efficiently addressed at the state level. 

The alternative to “anything goes” does not have to be “one size fits all.” By setting clear guidelines and 
standards and then enforcing them, states signal their minimum expectations. For example, states need 
not dictate how teacher evaluations are to be conducted, but they can and certainly should insist on 
annual evaluations and provide basic criteria that must be addressed, such as ensuring that student learn- 
ing is the preponderant criterion (Goals 3-A and 3-G). Similarly, tenure is a contractual matter between 
districts and their teachers. Without mandating specific requirements, states can ensure that districts do 
not provide teachers tenure in too few years to have demonstrated their effectiveness (Goal 3-E). 
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AREAl 

Goal A 

Goal B 

GoalC 

Goal D 
Goal E 

AREA 2 

Goal A 

Goal B 

GoalC 

Goal D 
Goal E 

AREAS 

Goal A 

Goal B 

GoalC 
Goal D 
Goal E 



Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Equitable Distribution ofTeachers 

The state should eontribute to the equitable distri- 
bution of quality teaehers by means of good report- 
ing and sound polieies. 

Elementary Teacher Preparation 
The state should ensure that its teaeher preparation 
programs provide elementary teaeher eandidates 
with a broad liberal arts edueation. 

Secondary Teacher Preparation 
The state should require its teaeher preparation 
programs to graduate seeondary teaehers who are 
highly qualified. 

Veteran Teachers Path to HQT 
The state should phase out its alternative 
“HOUSSE” route to beeoming highly qualified. 
Standardizing Credentials 

The state should adopt the national standard defin- 
ing the amount of eoursework neeessary to earn a 
major or minor. 

Teacher Licensure 

Defining Professional Knowledge 

Tlirough teaching standards, the state should articu- 
late and assess the professional knowledge of teach- 
ing and learning that new teachers need, but steer 
clear of “soft” areas that are hard to measure. 

Meaningful Licenses 

The state should reqriire that all teachers pass re- 
quired licensing tests before they begin their second 
year of teaching. 

Interstate Portability 

The state should help to make teacher licenses 
fully portable among states— with appropriate safe- 
guards. 

Teacher Prep in Reading Instruction 

The state should ensure that new teachers know the 
science of reading instruction. 

Distinguishing Promising Teachers 

The state license should distinguish promising new 

teachers. 



Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

Evaluating Teacher Effectiveness 

The state should require instructional effectiveness 
to be the preponderant criterion of any teacher 
evaluation. 

Using Value-Added 

The state should install strong value-added instru- 
ments to add to schools’ knowledge of teacher ef- 
fectiveness. 

Teacher Evaluation 

The state should require that schools formally eval- 
uate teachers on an annual basis. 

Compensation Reform 

The state should encourage, not block, efforts at 
compensation reform. 

Tenure 

The state should not give teachers permanent sta- 
tus (tenure) until they have been teaching for five 
years. 



AREA 4 

Goal A 

Goal B 

GoalC 
Goal D 

AREAS 

Goal A 

Goal B 

GoalC 
Goal D 

AREA 6 

Goal A 

Goal B 
GoalC 

Goal D 



State Approval of Teacher Preparation 
Programs 

Entry Into Preparation Programs 

The state should require undergraduate teacher 
preparation programs to administer a basic skills test 
as a criterion for admission. 

Program Accountability 

The state should base its approval of teacher prepa- 
ration programs on measures that focus on the qual- 
ity of the teachers coming out of the programs. 
Program Approval and Accreditation 
The state should keep its program approval process 
wholly separate from accreditation. 

Controlling Coursework Creep 
The state should regularly review the professional 
coursework that teacher candidates are required to 
take, in order to ensure an efficient and balanced 
program of study. 

Alternate Routes to Certification 

Genuine Alternatives 

The state should ensure its alternate routes to cer- 
tification are well structured, meeting the needs of 
new teachers. 

Limiting Alternate Routes to Teachers with Strong 
Credentials 

The state should require all of its alternate route 
programs to be both academically selective and ac- 
commodating to the nontraditional candidate. 

Program Accountability 

The state should hold alternate route programs ac- 
countable for the performance of their teachers. 

Interstate Portability 

The state should treat out-of-state teachers who 
completed an approved alternate route program 
no differently than out-of-state teachers who com- 
pleted a traditional program. 



Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Special Education Teacher Preparation 

The state should articulate the professional knowl- 
edge needed by the special education teacher and 
monitor teacher preparation programs for efficiency 
of delivery. 

Elementary Special Education Teachers 

The state should require that teacher preparation 
programs provide a broad liberal arts program of 
study to elementary special education candidates. 
Secondary Special Education Teachers 
The state should require that teacher preparation 
programs graduate secondary special education 
teacher candidates who are “highly qualified” in at 
least two subjects. 

Special Education Teacher and HQT 

The state should customize a “HOUSSE” route for 
new secondary special education teachers to help 
them achieve highly qualified status in all the sub- 
jects they teach. 
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1. STATE POLICIES ARE REMARKABLY INFLEXIBLE AND OUTDATED. 

Considering that human capital is the essential component of the teaching profession, states still 

cling to policies that reflect neither the flexibility nor the reality of today's workforce. 

■ Most states do not require that teachers receive annual performance evalua- 
tions, which is counter to the norm in most professions. Only 14 states require 
annual evaluations, and only 7 direct districts that they can dismiss teachers 
after two unsatisfactory evaluations. 

■ Pay reform has advanced, with 28 states supporting programs that tie teacher 
pay to district and school needs (differential pay). However, only 12 states 
fund programs rewarding teachers for classroom effectiveness. 

■ While significant advancements have been made in developing value-added 
methodologies, only 1 5 states have put the necessary components in place to 
fairly evaluate a teacher’s effectiveness through a value-added model. 

■ Despite the promise of new alternate routes to teacher certification for tal- 
ented liberal arts graduates and mid-career professionals, only 6 states offer 
genuine alternate routes. 

■ In 23 states, current teachers who want to move to other states must navigate a Byzantine path 
to earn licensure, often having to complete additional coursework or even repeat preparation 
programs. Only 27 states have set appropriate standards on what constitutes a major for teacher 
graduates, further complicating the process. 

2. STATES ARE NOT PAYING ENOUGH ATTENTION TO WHO GOES INTO TEACHING. 

States provide significant funding to teacher preparation programs, particularly in state-funded univer- 
sities, yet there is little oversight of candidates' academic caliber. 

■ Although 41 states require programs to administer a basic skills test, 24 of 
these states delay testing until completion of the preparation program. Pro- 
grams that accept aspiring teachers who cannot pass a basic skills test may 
lower the rigor of their courses, remediating basic skills instead of preparing 
teachers for the classroom. 

■ States set insufficient requirements for the academic selectivity of alternate 
route programs, despite the fact that these programs are premised on the con- 
cept that nontraditional candidates must have strong subject-area knowledge 
and/or above-average academic backgrounds. Only 12 states set a sufficient 
academic standard for alternate route candidates, one that is higher than what 
is expected of traditional candidates. 

■ Only a handful of states recognize new teachers who bring superior academic 
caliber into the profession. 47 states do not confer beginning teacher licenses 
that distinguish candidates’ academic performance. 



47 

states do not confer 
ticenses that identify 
superior new teachers. 



12 

states set sufficient 
academic standards for 
alternate route teachers. 



14 

states require 
annual teacher 
evaluations. 



12 

states fund 
performance pay 
programs. 
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3. STATES DO NOT APPROPRIATELY OVERSEE TEACHER PREPARATION PROGRAMS. 

A major weakness in the teacher-quality equation is linked to the fact that states fail to hold teacher 
preparation programs accountable for their admissions standards, efficiency of program delivery or, 
most importantly, the quality of their graduates. 

States do not ensure that preparation programs only admit teacher candidates with 
sufficient basic skills to enable them to complete the program. Only 17 states re- 
quire programs to make basic skills testing a condition of admission. 

States do not hold preparation programs accountable for the quality of the teachers 
they produce, but rather continue to use ineffective program approval processes 
that emphasize inputs. Only 18 states collect any meaningful objective data that 
reflect program effectiveness. States do an even poorer job of holding alternate 
route preparation programs accountable. 

1 1 states further weaken their approval processes by connecting program approval 
to accreditation, which is almost wholly focused on inputs rather than outcomes. 

States also fail to prevent programs from requiring excessive professional course- 
work. NCTQ found programs in 36 states that require the equivalent of more than 
two full majors of education coursework, which leaves little room for electives and 
adequate subject-matter preparation. 

■ States provide even less guidance in the area of preparation of special education teachers. NCTQ 
found programs in 16 states that require the equivalent of more than three full majors of education 
coursework— and these were not programs training teachers to work with severely disabled children. 



17 

states require basic 
skills testing for 
program admission. 



18 

states collect any data 
on the effectiveness of 
program graduates. 



4. STATES USE FALSE PROXIES AS MEASURES OF TEACHER QUALITY. 



Across many policy areas, states rely on inappropriate indicators that do not provide meaningful in- 
formation about teachers' qualifications or effectiveness. 



17 

states rely on transcript 
review to determine 
reciprocal licensure. 



28 

states’ standards place 
too much emphasis on 
untestable dispositions. 



The majority of states rely on site visits and syllabi review to determine approval 
of teacher preparation programs. Only 18 states include any meaningful objective 
data in their approval process, such as programs’ graduates’ first-year evaluations or 
the academic achievement of graduates’ students. 

1 7 states rely on reviews of college transcripts to decide whether to award licensure 
to a teacher already licensed in another state. Licensing tests are a more valid way 
to verify teachers’ qualifications; yet only 1 6 states require all out of state teachers 
to pass their licensing tests. 

While it is important to define the attributes and attitudes that teachers should 
have— known as teacher dispositions, they cannot be measured by a licensing test 
and thus should not be included in state standards. 28 states’ standards place too 
much emphasis on dispositions, rather than focusing on what teachers must know 
and should be able to do. 



5. STATES DO NOT APPRECIATE THE DUAL NATURE OF LICENSING TESTS. 



Licensing tests can serve both as the gatekeeper on minimum qualifications and as a tool that helps 
states to be more flexible. However, while European and Asian systems depend heavily on tests, states 
in this country are often reluctant to do so. 

■ At best, states screen only for the most minimal standards when individuals apply to undergradu- 
ate teacher preparation programs. Only 1 7 states require teacher candidates to pass a common 
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test in basic reading, writing and arithmetic that is estimated to assess middle school level skills. 
No states require subject-area tests as a criterion for entry, a useful mechanism that would also 
allow programs to exempt qualified candidates from some core academic requirements. 

■ While many states require that a teacher have a major in the intended sub- 
ject area, a rigorous test could serve the same purpose. Only 16 states allow 
teachers going through an alternate route to take a test to demonstrate subject- 
matter knowledge, failing to accommodate the diverse backgrounds of the 
nontraditional candidate. 

■ While some states require elementary teachers to take a reading course, states 
have no assurance that these courses deliver the scientifically based reading 
instruction that teachers need. A test would solve this problem, but 40 states 
have yet to adopt this simple solution and another 7 have put in place inad- 
equate tests. 

■ NCLB currently requires middle school teachers to earn a major or pass a 
test, but the law is problematic. Many teachers are reluctant to take a test after 
they have been out of college for a while. States could alleviate this problem 
by requiring programs to prepare and then test middle school teachers in two 
areas, but only 1 5 states currently do so. 

■ While all states have teaching standards, most states do not follow up to make sure teachers learn 
these standards. 32 states require a test of professional knowledge and only 9 of these states have cus- 
tomized a test to match their own standards. Standards are meaningless unless they can be tested. 

■ Licensing tests represent the minimal knowledge teachers need. Yet 20 states give some teachers 
up to three years (or even more!) to pass these tests. That is three years of students being taught 
by someone who may not possess the basic knowledge needed for the job. 

■ When deciding what license to grant a teacher from out of state, states are generally reluctant to 
waive their coursework requirements, but instead grant liberal waivers of testing requirements. 
34 states exempt veteran teachers from tests, as if experience could serve as an adequate substi- 
tute for subject-matter competency. 

6. STATES CONTINUE TO NEGLECT CONTENT PREPARATION FOR TEACHERS. 

Despite continuous concern about improving the content preparation of America's teachers, states are still 

failing to ensure breadth, depth and relevance to the classroom in content preparation. 

■ States’ content standards and coursework requirements for elementary teach- 
ers fall well short of the mark, omitting critical areas of knowledge. For exam- 
ple, 18 states make no mention of geometry and 42 states make no mention 
of American history. Only 3 states require the study of American literature, 6 
require children’s literature and only 3 require the study of art history. 

■ While NCLB has succeeded in shoring up much of the content preparation 
of secondary teachers, states still struggle with middle school teacher qualifica- 
tions. 23 states still allow some teachers trained for the elementary classroom 
to teach seventh and eighth grades. 

■ Few states are doing enough to make sure that future elementary teachers know 
how to teach reading, arguably the most important job of a teacher. Only 19 
states require programs to prepare teachers in the science of reading. 



3 

states require elementary 
teachers to study 
American literature. 



42 

states do not require 
American history study 
for elementary teachers. 



4 

states have an 
adequate test in 
reading instruction. 



20 

states give teachers up 
to three years— or more 
—to pass licensure tests. 
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7. STATES DO NOT ENSURE THAT SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS ARE WELL- 
PREPARED TO TEACH STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES. 



States contribute to special education teacher shortages by providing too little guidance to teacher 
preparation programs and not taking steps to assist special education teachers in meeting highly 
qualified requirements. 



4 

states have clear 
and explicit standards 
for special education 
teachers. 



14 

states require programs 
graduate “highly 
qualified" secondary 
special education 
teachers. 



■ State standards for the preparation of special education teachers are woefully inad- 
equate. A mere 4 states have strong standards that are clear, explicit and compre- 
hensive about what teachers should know in order to teach students with disabili- 
ties. 

■ Few states require special education teachers to have subject-matter knowledge. 
States shortchange special education students by providing them with teachers 
who are not prepared to teach them content. 

■ States are not requiring that teacher preparation programs assume any responsi- 
bility for ensuring that secondary special education teachers are highly qualified, 
leaving the task up to districts instead. Only 14 states require secondary special 
education teachers to graduate highly qualified in even one content area. 

■ Unlike most other teachers, a HOUSSE route is needed for secondary special edu- 
cation teachers, so that they can achieve highly qualified status in all the subjects 
they teach. Not one state has a customized HOUSSE route for new secondary 
special education teachers. 



■ States give teacher preparation programs free rein over the professional coursework they require 
special education candidates to take. Programs that require the equivalent of three majors of 
professional coursework may be a deterrent to those considering a career in special education. 



8. STATE POLICIES ARE NOT GEARED TOWARD INCREASING THE QUALITY AND 
QUANTITY OF MATH AND SCIENCE TEACHERS. 

While states have put in place many boutique initiatives to address these shortages, structural adjust- 
ments would provide greater yield. 



28 

states support 
differential 
pay initiatives. 



23 

states attaeh too 
many strings to math 
and science teacher 
reciprocity. 



By not focusing on the equitable distribution of teachers, states shortchange the 
neediest children of qualified math and science teachers. Only 12 states have 
made even some progress to achieve this goal. 

Alternate route programs provide excellent means by which to recruit and prepare 
mid-career professionals with backgrounds in science and math. 32 states do not 
allow someone to demonstrate subject-matter knowledge by means of a test in lieu 
of their requirement of a major in the subject. 

The harder it is for teachers to move between states, the harder it is for a qualified 
math and science teacher to find a new job. Yet 23 states attach lots of strings before 
issuing an equivalent license to a teacher moving from out of state. Even worse, a 
qualified math and science teacher trying to find a new job but who was prepared 
in an alternate route may be greeted with an unwelcome sign in 38 states. 

Perhaps most key is the reality that there is such a shortage of math and science 
teachers because they can earn so much more money in other professions with these 
skills. 28 states support differential pay initiatives for teachers in shortage areas. 
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NATIONAL SUMMARY - EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



9. STATES' ALTERNATE ROUTES TO TEACHER CERTIFICATION LACK 
"TRUTH IN ADVERTISING." 

Despite the perception of a proliferation of alternate routes, in reality, alternate routes 

often mirror traditional routes or appear to be emergency certificates in disguise. 

■ Of the 48 states that claim to offer alternate routes, only 6 states offer a genu- 
ine alternate route to licensure. 15 states offer alternate route programs that 
need significant revision, while 27 states offer disingenuous alternate routes 
that more closely resemble traditional or emergency routes than alternatives. 

■ By and large, alternate routes are not designed to meet the needs of nontradi- 
tional candidates. Only 16 states have admissions criteria that are flexible and al- 
low individuals to demonstrate content knowledge by passing an examination. 

■ Only 4 states require alternate route programs to measure and report the aca- 
demic achievement of the students of alternate route teachers. 



48 

states claim to offer 
an atternate route to 
teacher certification. 



6 

states offer a 
genuine alternate route 
to teacher certification. 



10. THE INTERESTS OF ADULTS FREQUENTLY COME BEFORETHE NEEDS OF 
THE CHILDREN. 

Far too many accommodations are made for teachers in the areas of testing, tenure and evaluations, risk- 
ing the possibility that too many children could suffer significant academic harm from a bad teacher. 

■ Only 3 states require teachers to pass licensure examinations before beginning 
to teach, with many states allowing three or more years to pass exams. This 
proves unfair to the students in these teachers’ classrooms, who may not be 
learning from knowledgeable educators. 

■ Only 4 states require classroom effectiveness to be the preponderant criterion 
for evaluating teacher performance, with other states giving equal weight to 
factors such as attending faculty meetings. 

■ With the exception of only 2 states, teachers are not required to work for at 
least 5 years before earning tenure — which makes it much more difficult to 
dismiss them if they are ineffective. 

■ By not judging teacher preparation programs on the classroom effectiveness 
of their graduates, states are allowing failing programs to continue to produce 
teachers who may do more harm than good in the classroom. Only 9 states 
use data regarding the effectiveness of program graduates as a means of deter- 
mining whether to approve the programs. 

■ Perpetuating the vicious cycle of poverty, few states have set any benchmarks for recruiting and 
retaining teachers for high-needs schools. 



3 

states require teachers to 
pass licensure tests before 
entering the classroom. 



4 

states require classroom 
effectiveness to be the 
preponderant criterion 
for evaluating teacher 
performance. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY - NATIONAL SUMMARY 



Figure 1 Executive Summary 

States Successfully Addressing Teacher Quality Goals 



AREA1 


Meeting NCLB Teacher 


* 


• 




Quality Objectives 


Best Practice 


States Meeting Goal 


Goal A 


Equitable Distribution of Teaehers 




Connecticut 


Goal B 


Elementary Teacher Preparation 


Massachusetts 


California, Oregon 


Goal G 


Secondary Teacher Preparation 




Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, Ohio, South Dakota, 
Virginia, West Virginia 


Goal D 


Veteran Teachers Path to HQT 




Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Utah, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming 


Goal E 


Standardizing Credentials 




Alabama, Alaska, Delaware, New Jersey, Utah, 
Ve rm 0 nt. West Vi rg i n ia 




AREA 2 Teacher Licensure 


Goal A 


Defining Professional Knowledge 


Colorado, New York, Texas 




Goal B 


Meaningful Licenses 




Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, 
District of Columbia, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Washington, West Virginia, Wyoming 


Goal G 


Interstate Portability 




Alabama, Flawaii, Maine, Massachusetts, South 
Dakota, Texas, Washington 


GoalD 


Teacher Prep in Reading 
Instruction 


Massachusetts, Virginia 


Tennessee, Texas 


Goal E 


Distinguishing Promising Teachers 




Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia 




AREA 3 Teacher Evaluation and 








Compensation 






Goal A 


Evaluating Teacher Effectiveness 


Florida 


South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas 


Goal B 


Using Value-Added 


Tennessee 


Ohio 


Goal G 


Teacher Evaluation 


Pennsylvania 


Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
New York, Oklahoma, Washington 


Goal D Compensation Reform 


Florida 


Iowa 


Goal E 


Tenure 


Indiana, Missouri 
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NATIONAL SUMMARY - EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Figure 1 (continued) Executive Summary 
States Successfully Addressing Teacher Quality Goals 



AREA 4 State Approval of Teacher 
Preparation Programs 


Best Practice 


• 

States Meeting Goal 


Goal A Entry Into Preparation Programs 
Goal B Program Acconntability 




Connecticut, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
SouthCarolina,Tennessee,WestVirginia 

Alabama', Louisiana' 


Goal G Program Approval and 
Accreditation 




Alabama, Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Hawaii, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming 


Goal D Gontrolling Gonrsework Greep 


New Jersey, Tennessee 




AREA 5 Alternate Routes to 
Certification 

Goal A Genuine Alternatives 




Arkansas, Connecticut, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland 


Goal B Limiting Alternate Routes to 

Teachers with Strong Gredentials 




Arizona, Arkansas 


Goal G Program Accountahility 




Kentucky' 


Goal D Interstate Portability 


Georgia 


Alabama, Colorado, Maine, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
West Virginia 


AREA 6 Preparation of Special 
Education Teachers 






Goal A Special Education 
Teacher Preparation 




New Mexico', North Carolina', Texas', 
Virginia' 


Goal B Elementary Special 
Education Teachers 




Massachusetts, Oregon 


Goal G Secondary Special 
Education Teachers 




Michigan', New Jersey' 


Goal D Special Education Teachers 
and HQT 



1 While no state met this goal, this state came close. 
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State Summaries 

INTRODUCTION 

The following pages summarize each state's progress in meeting teacher quality goals. A grade 
is provided for each of six areas: Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Outcomes, Teacher Licensure, 
Teacher Evaluation and Compensation, State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs, Alter- 
nate Routes to Certification and Preparation of Special Education Teachers. A descriptive term 
is also used to reflect the state's overall performance. 

For more detailed information about each state’s performance, please see its individual state report, avail- 
able at: www.nctq.org/stpy/reports . 
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How is Alabama Faring? 

Overall Performance: Weak but Progressing 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

C AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Alabama’s current data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher assignments, are 
sorely lacking. The state has solid minimum coursework requirements for future elementary teachers, 
but needs to be much more specific regarding the knowledge it expects them to attain. Alabama does 
have sensible policies for the subject matter preparation of future secondary teachers, including meet- 
ing the industry standard of a subject matter major. It is phasing out its HOUSSE route. 

B AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Alabama’s teaching standards, though measurable and non-ideological, lack specificity and do not suf- 
ficiently focus on the knowledge that new teachers must have before entering the classroom. Teachers 
must pass a licensure test based on its standards within one year of entering the classroom. Elementary 
teachers must complete coursework in the science of reading instruction, but no test is administered 
to ensure that new teachers have acquired the knowledge and skills needed. The state demonstrates 
flexible policies for offering licensure reciprocity to teachers from other states. Alabama does not yet 
recognize distinct levels of academic caliber at the time of initial certification. 

D AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

Although Alabama takes an active role in shaping teacher accountability through its statewide teacher 
evaluation system, the effort often falls short. The teacher evaluation system is extensive, but focuses 
primarily on teacher mastery of particular knowledge and skills. It lacks sufficient emphasis on objec- 
tive measures of teacher effectiveness. Teacher evaluation is only required every three years. Eurther- 
more, the state has yet to build the capacity to provide value-added data, constrains districts with its 
minimum salary schedule, and grants teachers tenure after only three years in the classroom. 

C AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Alabama holds its programs more accountable than most states and has a sensible accreditation 
policy. Alabama does not require candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to admission. In addition, 
the state has failed to address the tendency of programs to require excessive amounts of professional 
coursework. 

C AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Alabama does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The alter- 
nate routes the state offers have structural shortcomings combined with low and inflexible admissions 
standards. Alabama does not ensure that programs do not require excessive coursework, and it does not 
ensure that adequate support is provided to new teachers. In addition, it does not use objective perfor- 
mance data to hold its alternate route programs accountable for the quality of their teachers. Alabama, 
however, does have a fairly flexible policy regarding licensure reciprocity for teachers coming from out 
of state who were prepared in an alternate route program. 

D AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Alabama’s standards for special education teachers are better than those of many states, but they do 
not adequately prepare teachers to work with students with disabilities. The state places no limit on the 
amount of professional education coursework that its teacher preparation programs can require of spe- 
cial education candidates, resulting in program excesses. While elementary special education candi- 
dates must meet certain testing and general education requirements, the requirements are insufficient 
to ensure teachers will have the knowledge relevant to the topics taught in PK-6 classrooms. Secondary 
special education teachers are likely to finish their preparation program highly qualified in at least one 
subject area; two should be the goal. Alabama also has not developed a streamlined HOUSSE route to 
help new secondary special education teachers meet additional subject matter requirements once they 
are in the classroom. 



How is Alaska Faring? 

Overall Performance: Last in Class 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

D AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Alaska’s current data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher assignments, are 
sorely lacking. The state’s subject matter preparation policies for future elementary and secondary 
teachers are highly inadequate as well. The state does meet the industry standard of a subject matter 
major and minor, and is phasing out its HOUSSE route. 

D AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Alaska’s professional standards lack specificity in virtually all areas and do not have a measurable set of 
criteria that teachers must master before entry into the profession. Alaska does not require elementary 
candidates to know the science of reading instruction. The state’s policies regarding reciprocity for 
teachers from other states are good, although the state’s testing policies render them less effective. 
Alaska does not recognize distinct levels of academic caliber among newly certified teachers. 

D AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

By not explicitly calling for objective evidence of teacher effectiveness, Alaska’s minimal teacher evalu- 
ation guidelines fail to hold teachers accountable. While the state requires annual evaluations, it also 
allows a one-year waiver for teachers rated satisfactory. The state’s teacher evaluation policies are fur- 
ther undermined by the lack of value-added data and by granting tenure after only three years. Teacher 
compensation in Alaska shows some promise, as the state is piloting a new performance pay program. 

F AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Alaska does not require aspiring teachers to demonstrate basic skills before entering a teacher prepara- 
tion program or hold its programs sufficiently accountable for the quality of their preparation. In addi- 
tion, Alaska has failed to address the tendency of programs to require excessive amounts of professional 
coursework. The state also inappropriately requires its programs to attain national accreditation. 

F AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Alaska does not provide a genuine alternate route to certification. The state does not currently classify 
any route to certification as an alternate route. Alaska, however, has a fairly flexible policy regarding 
licensure reciprocity for teachers coming from out of state who were prepared in an alternate route 
program. 

F AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Alaska’s standards for special education teachers do not ensure that teachers will be well prepared to 
teach students with disabilities. The state places no limit on the amount of professional education 
coursework that its teacher preparation programs can require of special education candidates, resulting 
in program excesses. Furthermore, the state does not ensure that special education candidates receive 
subject matter preparation relevant to elementary or secondary teaching. Alaska not only falls short in 
ensuring programs prepare highly qualified teachers, it has not developed a streamlined HOUSSE 
route to help new secondary special education teachers meet additional subject matter requirements 
once they are in the classroom. 
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How is Arizona Faring? 

Overall Performance: Unsatisfactory 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

C AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Arizona has better data policies than many states, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher 
assignments. Arizona’s subject matter requirements for its future teachers, however, leave much to be 
desired, including the fact that the state has not defined what it requires for a subject matter major. The 
state is phasing out its HOUSSE route. 

C AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Arizona frames its standards in reference to meeting student learning goals, but its professional stan- 
dards lack specificity and fail to describe in detail the professional knowledge that the state expects of 
new teachers. Furthermore, the state does not have any policies in place to ensure that new teachers 
are prepared to teach the science of reading instruction. Arizona has its own pedagogy assessment that 
teachers must pass within one year of entering the classroom. The state’s policies regarding out of state 
teacher reciprocity are problematic. Arizona does not recognize distinct levels of academic caliber 
among newly certified teachers. 

D AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

Although Arizona requires annual teacher evaluations, the state’s minimal guidelines do not ensure 
that these evaluations are based on evidence of classroom effectiveness. Efforts to promote teacher ef- 
fectiveness are further hindered by a lack of value-added data and granting teachers tenure after only 
three years in the classroom. The state does support performance pay in some districts, a bright spot in 
an otherwise bland teacher accountability landscape. 

D AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Arizona has better-than-average accountability policies for its programs, but it still has room for im- 
provement. The state does not require candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to admission. In ad- 
dition, it has failed to address the tendency of programs to require excessive amounts of professional 
coursework. Arizona appropriately separates accreditation from state approval. 

C AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Although its offered route has strong and flexible admissions standards, Arizona does not currently 
provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The state does not ensure that programs 
do not require excessive coursework, and it also does not ensure adequate support is provided to new 
teachers. The state does collect some objective performance data from alternate route programs, al- 
though the data is not used to hold programs accountable for the quality of their teachers. Arizona has 
a restrictive policy regarding licensure reciprocity for teachers from out of state who were prepared in 
an alternate route program, making it difficult for some teachers to transfer their licenses. 

F AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Arizona’s standards for special education teachers do not adequately prepare teachers to work with stu- 
dents with disabilities. The state places no limit on the amount of professional education coursework 
that its teacher preparation programs can require of special education candidates, resulting in program 
excesses. Furthermore, the state does not ensure that special education candidates receive subject 
matter preparation relevant to elementary or secondary teaching. Arizona does not ensure programs 
prepare highly qualified teachers. Moreover, it has not developed a streamlined HOUSSE route to 
help new secondary special education teachers meet additional subject matter requirements once they 
are in the classroom. 
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How is Arkansas Faring? 

Overall Performance: Weak but Progressing 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

D AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Arkansas needs to improve its data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher assign- 
ments. Arkansas has the foundation for good preparation of future elementary and secondary teachers, 
but this is undercut by testing policies that do little to ensure that future teachers are receiving adequate 
preparation in the areas they will teach. The state is not phasing out its HOUSSE route, but its defini- 
tion of a major is good. 

C AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Arkansas’ professional standards lack specificity and fail to describe in detail the professional knowl- 
edge that the state expects of new teachers. However, the state is making strong headway, through 
coursework and licensure assessments, to ensure that new teachers know the science of reading in- 
struction. New teachers are allowed up to one year to pass licensure exams. The state has mostly strong 
policies regarding reciprocity for teachers from other states. Arkansas does not recognize distinct levels 
of academic caliber among newly certified teachers. 

C AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

Although Arkansas has some promising practices, these are undercut by the state’s reticence to articu- 
late clear expectations for teacher accountability. While Arkansas does require annual evaluations, 
the state’s minimal guidelines do not ensure that these evaluations are based primarily on evidence 
of classroom effectiveness. The state’s efforts to promote teacher effectiveness are further hampered 
by burdening districts with a minimum salary schedule and granting teachers tenure after only three 
years. More promising is the development of the state’s value-added assessment model, which is cur- 
rently in the beginning stages, and recently implemented differential pay initiatives. 

D AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Arkansas requires aspiring teachers to demonstrate basic skills before entering a teacher preparation pro- 
gram. Its program accountability policies are better than those of some other states, but Arkansas needs 
to do much more to hold its programs sufficiently accountable for the quality of their preparation. In 
addition, Arkansas has failed to address the tendency of programs to require excessive amounts of profes- 
sional coursework. The state also inappropriately requires its programs to attain national accreditation. 

B AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Arkansas is one of the only states that provides a genuine alternate route to certification. The state does 
not allow programs to require excessive coursework, and it ensures adequate support is provided to new 
teachers. The state’s academic standards for admission to alternate route programs are sufficiently selec- 
tive and flexible. The state, however, does not use objective performance data to hold its alternate route 
programs accountable for the quality of their teachers. Arkansas has a fairly flexible policy regarding licen- 
sure reciprocity for teachers coming from out of state who were prepared in an alternate route program. 

D AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Arkansas’ standards for special education teachers do not ensure that teachers will be well prepared to 
teach students with disabilities. Although a review of preparation programs in Arkansas found no spe- 
cial education programs with excessive professional education requirements, state policy does not ex- 
plicitly limit potential excess. While elementary special education candidates are required to complete 
the same subject matter requirements as other elementary teacher candidates, this does not ensure that 
they will receive enough subject matter preparation that is relevant to the PK-6 classroom. Arkansas has 
done more than many states in requiring secondary special education candidates to receive prepara- 
tion in a core academic area; however, it needs to do more to ensure that this preparation is sufficiently 
rigorous. Arkansas has not developed a streamlined HOUSSE route to help new secondary special 
education teachers meet additional subject matter requirements once they are in the classroom. 
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How is California Faring? 

Overall Performance: Needs Significant Improvement 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

C AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

California needs to improve its data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher assign- 
ments. The state’s subject matter preparation policies for future teachers could be improved, its defini- 
tion of a major is excessive, and the state is not planning to limit its HOUSSE route strictly enough. 

C AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

California’s teaching standards lack specificity in a number of areas and fail to focus on the knowledge 
and skills that new teachers must have before entering the classroom. Although reading instruction 
standards are fairly strong, the licensure test measuring teachers’ knowledge of the science of reading 
is not sufficiently rigorous. The state allows new teachers up to two years to pass licensure tests, and it 
has not sufficiently addressed reciprocity for out of state teachers. California does not recognize distinct 
levels of academic caliber among newly certified teachers. 

D AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

California’s overall approach to teacher accountability falls short. While the state requires districts to 
include observations on teacher evaluations, it merely recommends the use of objective measures 
of classroom effectiveness, undermining their significance. Promoting teacher effectiveness is further 
weakened by a lack of value-added data, by only requiring evaluations every other year and by grant- 
ing tenure after only two years. The state does slightly better when it comes to compensation, properly 
leaving decisions about teacher pay to the districts and supporting differential pay for teachers in hard- 
to-staff subjects and schools. 

D AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

California does not require candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to admission. It does not do enough 
to hold programs accountable for the quality of their preparation. The state does require that all profes- 
sional coursework be completed in a fifth undergraduate year. While this policy may be a less-than-ideal 
solution to the problem of program efficiency, it does directly address the issue, something that few states 
have done at all. California also appropriately separates accreditation from state approval. 

C AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

California does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The alter- 
nate routes the state offers have structural shortcomings combined with low and inflexible admissions 
standards. For at least one of its routes, California ensures that programs do not require excessive course- 
work, although the state does not ensure that adequate support is provided to new teachers. The state 
collects little objective performance data from alternate route programs and does not use the data to 
hold programs accountable for the quality of their teachers. California has a restrictive policy regarding 
licensure reciprocity for teachers from out of state who were prepared in an alternate route program, 
making it difficult for some teachers to transfer their licenses. 

D AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

California’s standards for special education teachers do not ensure that teachers will be well prepared 
to teach students with disabilities. Although a review of preparation programs in California found no 
special education programs with excessive professional education requirements, state policy does not 
explicitly limit potential excess. However, the state does have a strong set of requirements governing 
the content areas that must be covered in teacher preparation programs. California also requires all 
secondary special education candidates to obtain a single- or multi-subject credential, but has not 
developed a streamlined HOUSSE route to help them meet additional subject matter requirements 
once they are in the classroom. 
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How is Colorado Faring? 

Overall Performance: Needs Significant Improvement 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

D AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Colorado needs to improve its data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher assign- 
ments. It also needs to improve its policies for the preparation of future elementary teachers. Its policies 
for preparing high school teachers are better, although its expectations for middle school teachers are 
insufficient. Colorado should also adopt a regulatory definition of a major and minor. The state has 
articulated a good plan for phasing out the use of its HOUSSE route. 

B AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Colorado’s professional teaching standards are focused, measurable, and serve as a model for other 
states. Though Colorado has taken a good first step to ensuring that all new teachers are prepared in 
the science of reading instruction, much work remains. Teachers must pass a licensure test measuring 
a teacher’s mastery of standards within their first year of teaching. Although Colorado has signed an 
interstate reciprocity agreement to facilitate out of state teachers’ licensure in the state, its policies in 
this area could be improved. Colorado does not recognize distinct levels of academic caliber among 
newly certified teachers. 

D AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

Although Colorado’s minimal teacher evaluation guidelines call for evidence of teacher effectiveness, 
they are too vague to guarantee districts use actual student outcomes. Promoting teacher effectiveness 
is further undermined by formal evaluations conducted only every three years, a lack of value-added 
data, and by granting teachers tenure after only three years in the classroom. Although the state does 
not burden districts with a minimum salary schedule, it also does not promote differential or perfor- 
mance pay. 

D AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Colorado has better-than-average accountability policies for its programs, but it still has room for im- 
provement. The state does not require candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to admission. In addition, 
it has failed to address the tendency of programs to require excessive amounts of professional course- 
work. Colorado appropriately separates accreditation from state approval. 

C AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Colorado does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The alter- 
nate routes the state offers have structural shortcomings combined with low and inflexible admissions 
standards. Although the state does not allow programs to require excessive coursework, it does not en- 
sure adequate support is provided to new teachers. The state collects little objective performance data 
from alternate route programs and does not use it to hold programs accountable for the quality of their 
teachers. Colorado, however, does have a fairly flexible policy regarding licensure reciprocity for teach- 
ers coming from out of state who were prepared in an alternate route program. 

D AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Colorado’s standards for special education teachers do not ensure that teachers will be well prepared 
to teach students with disabilities. The state places no limit on the amount of professional education 
coursework that its teacher preparation programs can require of special education candidates, result- 
ing in program excesses. The state’s general education and testing requirements for elementary special 
education candidates have positive elements; however, its coursework guidelines are too general to 
ensure that candidates will receive enough subject matter preparation that is relevant to the PK-6 
classroom. Secondary special education requirements do not require candidates to major in a subject 
area. Colorado also has not developed a streamlined HOUSSE route to help new secondary special 
education teachers meet additional subject matter requirements once they are in the classroom. 
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How is Connecticut Faring? 

Overall Performance: Needs Significant Improvement 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

C AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Connecticut has some of the best data policies in the country, which can help it ameliorate inequities 
in teacher assignments. Its policies for preparing secondary teachers are also very good. However, the 
state needs to improve its subject matter policies for future elementary teachers, define a major, and 
be stricter about phasing out its HOUSSE route. 

D AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Connecticut’s standards are inappropriately broad and fail to describe the specific professional knowl- 
edge and skills that new teachers must demonstrate to gain entry into the field. The state does not have 
any policies in place to ensure new teachers know the science of reading instruction. Candidates may 
be in the classroom for up to one year before passing state licensure tests. While Connecticut has taken 
a good first step toward out of state teacher reciprocity, the state’s policies in this area could be improved. 
Connecticut does not recognize distinct levels of academic caliber among newly certified teachers. 

C AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

In the areas of evaluation and compensation, Connecticut offers some promising practices, but there 
is room for improvement. Although the state requires annual teacher evaluations and even requires 
observations as well as limited objective measures of teacher effectiveness, the state’s guidelines do not 
ensure that classroom effectiveness is the preponderant criterion of an evaluation. The state is further 
hindered by a lack of value-added data and has yet to implement or foster performance pay. The state 
does not burden districts with minimum salary schedules and grants tenure after four years, a longer 
probationary period than most states. 

C AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Connecticut does not do enough to hold its programs accountable for the quality of their prepara- 
tion. In addition, it has failed to address their tendency to require excessive amounts of professional 
coursework. Connecticut does require applicants to pass a basic skills test and has a sensible accredi- 
tation policy. 

C AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Connecticut’s alternate routes to certification have a strong design, but they are compromised by inflex- 
ible admissions standards. Connecticut does not allow programs to require excessive coursework, and 
it ensures adequate support is provided to new teachers. However, the state’s standards for admission to 
alternate route programs, while sufficiently academically selective, are not accommodating to the needs 
of nontraditional candidates. In addition, the state does not use objective performance data to hold the 
programs accountable for the quality of their teachers. Connecticut has a restrictive policy regarding 
licensure reciprocity for teachers from out of state who were prepared in an alternate route program, 
making it difficult for some teachers to transfer their licenses. 

F AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Connecticut’s standards for the preparation of special education teachers do not adequately prepare 
teachers to work with students with disabilities. Although a review of preparation programs in Con- 
necticut found no special education programs with excessive professional education requirements, 
state policy does not explicitly limit potential excess. The state also does not explicitly require elemen- 
tary and secondary special education candidates to meet general education requirements, resulting in 
a policy that is insufficient to ensure that they will have sufficient academic knowledge. Connecticut 
does not ensure programs prepare highly qualified teachers, and has not developed a streamlined 
HOUSSE route to help new secondary special education teachers meet additional subject matter 
requirements once they are in the classroom. 
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How is Delaware Faring? 

Overall Performance: Needs Significant Improvement 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

C AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Delaware needs to improve its data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher as- 
signments. Its preparation policies for future elementary teachers are lacking. Delaware’s policies for 
preparing secondary teachers are better, but all of the state’s preparation policies are significantly weak- 
ened by its problematic testing policies, which allow new teachers to teach for up to three years with- 
out passing a subject matter test. Delaware is largely phasing out its HOUSSE routes and meets the 
industry standard for both a subject matter major and minor. 

D AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Delaware’s professional standards lack specificity and a measurable set of criteria for both pedagogy 
and subject matter that teachers must master before entry into the profession. The state’s policies do 
not require elementary candidates to know the science of reading instruction. Teachers may teach for 
up to three years before being required to pass licensing tests. The state has reasonably good policies 
regarding the licensure of teachers from other states. Delaware awards teachers with exceptional aca- 
demic merit a distinction on their licenses.. 

C AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

Delaware’s policies regarding the frequency and content of evaluations are stronger than most but 
contain debilitating loopholes. The statewide system requires objective and subjective measures of 
teacher effectiveness, but does not ensure that these are the preponderant criteria on an evaluation. 
Moreover, the state requires annual evaluations, but weakens this requirement by allowing a waiver for 
some teachers. The state’s efforts are further hindered by burdening districts with a minimum salary 
schedule and by granting teachers tenure after only three years. More promising is the state’s fledging 
attempts to provide limited data about school effectiveness through its student growth model. 

D AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Delaware does not require aspiring teachers to demonstrate basic skills before entering a teacher prepa- 
ration program. It does not hold its programs sufficiently accountable for the quality of their prepara- 
tion. In addition, the state has failed to address the tendency of programs to require excessive amounts 
of professional coursework. Delaware also inappropriately requires its programs to meet national ac- 
creditation standards. 

C AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Delaware does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The alter- 
nate routes the state offers have structural shortcomings combined with low and inflexible admissions 
standards. Delaware does not ensure that programs do not require excessive coursework, and it does 
not ensure adequate support is provided to new teachers. In addition, the state does not use objective 
performance data to hold its alternate route programs accountable for the quality of their teachers. 
Delaware has a fairly flexible policy regarding licensure reciprocity for teachers coming from out of 
state who were prepared in an alternate route program, provided applicants have at least three years of 
experience. 

D AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Delaware’s standards for special education teachers do not adequately prepare them to work with stu- 
dents with disabilities. The state places no limit on the amount of professional education coursework 
that its teacher preparation programs can require of special education candidates, resulting in pro- 
gram excesses. State policy does not ensure that elementary special education candidates will have 
the knowledge relevant to the topics taught in the PK-6 classroom. State policy does not adequately 
help new secondary special education teachers meet subject matter requirements. Candidates are 
not required to major in a subject area, nor has the state developed a streamlined HOUSSE route to 
help them once they are in the classroom. 
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How is the District of Columbia Faring? 

Overall Performance: Languishing 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

D AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

The District of Columbia needs to improve its data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities 
in teacher assignments. It also needs to improve its policies for the preparation of future elementary 
teachers. The District of Columbia’s policies for secondary teacher preparation are better, however, 
and it meets the industry standard of a subject matter major. The District of Columbia is continuing 
its use of the HOUSSE route. 

C AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

The District of Columbia’s professional standards lack specificity and a measurable set of criteria that 
teachers must master before entry into the profession. The District’s polices do not require elementary 
candidates to know the science of reading instruction. The District of Columbia allows new teachers 
to teach for up to three years before passing licensure tests. It needs to improve its reciprocity policies 
for transferring teachers. The District of Columbia awards teachers with exceptional academic merit a 
distinction on their licenses. 

D AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

The District of Columbia’s passive approach to teacher accountability demonstrates a notable lack 
of much-needed leadership. Without teacher evaluation policies, decisions about the frequency and 
content of evaluations are left completely to schools. Moreover, the District lacks value-added assess- 
ment data and does not ensure a five-year waiting period prior to granting teachers tenure. On a more 
positive note, the District does not have a required minimum salary schedule and is even initiating a 
performance pay pilot in multiple schools. 

F AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

The District of Columbia does not require aspiring teachers to demonstrate basic skills before entering 
a teacher preparation program. It does not hold its programs sufficiently accountable for the quality 
of their preparation. In addition, the District has failed to address the tendency of programs to require 
excessive amounts of professional coursework. The District of Columbia also inappropriately requires 
its programs to meet national accreditation standards. 

D AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

The District of Columbia does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching pro- 
fession. The alternate routes offered have structural shortcomings combined with low and inflexible 
admissions standards. The District of Columbia allows programs to require excessive coursework, and it 
does not ensure adequate support is provided to new teachers. The District collects little objective per- 
formance data from alternate route programs and does not use the data to hold programs accountable 
for the quality of their teachers. The District also has a restrictive policy regarding licensure reciprocity 
for teachers from out of state who were prepared in an alternate route program, making it difficult for 
some teachers to transfer their licenses. 

F AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

The District of Columbia’s standards for the preparation of special education teachers do not ensure 
that teachers will be well prepared to teach students with disabilities. The state places no limit on the 
amount of professional education coursework that its teacher preparation programs can require of 
special education candidates, resulting in program excesses. While elementary and secondary special 
education candidates must meet certain general education requirements, this is insufficient to ensure 
teachers will have the knowledge relevant to the topics taught in the classroom. The District of Co- 
lumbia does not ensure programs prepare highly qualified teachers, nor does it offer a streamlined 
HOUSSE route to help new secondary special education teachers meet additional subject matter 
requirements once they are in the classroom. 
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How is Florida Faring? 

Overall Performance: Weak but Progressing 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

C AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Florida has better data policies than many states, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher as- 
signments, but work remains to be done. Florida’s policies for the preparation of future elementary and 
secondary teachers could also be substantially improved. While the state does not meet the industry 
standard for a subject matter major, it is phasing out its FIOUSSE route. 

C AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Florida has a strong set of teaching standards. Not all areas, however, have the uniform levels of speci- 
ficity needed to clearly articulate the knowledge and skills that new teachers must have. The state has 
done a good job of preparing teachers in the science of reading instruction; however, teachers may still 
pass the licensure test without demonstrating sufBcient mastery of this critical area. The state allows 
new teachers up to three years to pass its licensure test. While it has taken a good first step toward reci- 
procity, the state’s policies could be improved. Florida does not recognize distinct levels of academic 
caliber among teachers at the time of initial certification. 

B AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

Florida’s teacher evaluation policies place an emphasis on assessing and rewarding teacher effective- 
ness. In addition to requiring annual evaluations, the state requires district teacher evaluations to make 
classroom effectiveness the preponderant criterion. Other promising practices include the state’s ef- 
forts to develop student growth data to determine school effectiveness and strong efforts to create a 
performance pay system. One weakness is the state’s granting of tenure after only three years. 

C AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Florida requires candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to entering teacher preparation programs, 
but it offers some candidates a waiver. The state does more than many others in holding its programs 
accountable for the quality of their preparation, but its policies in this area need improvement. In ad- 
dition, the state has failed to address the tendency of programs to require excessive amounts of profes- 
sional coursework. Florida appropriately separates accreditation from state approval. 

C AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Florida’s alternate routes to certification have a sound structure, but they are compromised by low 
admissions standards. Although the state does not allow programs to require excessive coursework, the 
level of support provided to new teachers could be improved. The state’s alternate routes are sufficient- 
ly flexible to accommodate nontraditional candidates. Florida collects little objective performance 
data from the programs and does not use the data to hold programs accountable for the quality of their 
teachers. Florida, however, does have a fairly flexible policy regarding licensure reciprocity for teachers 
coming from out of state who were prepared in an alternate route program. 

F AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Florida’s standards for special education teachers do not ensure that teachers will be well prepared 
to teach students with disabilities. The state places no limit on the amount of professional education 
coursework that its teacher preparation programs can require of special education candidates, result- 
ing in program excesses. Furthermore, the state does not ensure that candidates will receive subject 
matter preparation relevant to the elementary or secondary classroom. Florida does not ensure that 
its programs prepare highly qualified teachers, nor does it offer a streamlined HOUSSE route to help 
new secondary special education teachers meet additional subject matter requirements once they are 
in the classroom. 
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How is Georgia Faring? 

Overall Performance: Weak but Progressing 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

C AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Georgia needs to improve its data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher as- 
signments. The state also needs to improve its policies for the preparation of future elementary 
teachers and define its basic subject matter requirements for a major and minor. Georgia’s policies 
for the preparation of future secondary teachers are good, and the state has greatly limited the use of 
HOUSSE routes. 

C AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Georgia’s professional standards do not articulate the specific knowledge the state considers essential for 
a teacher to master before entry into the profession. The state does, however, require teacher prepara- 
tion programs to provide training in the science of reading instruction. The state’s licensure test, which 
teachers have up to one year to pass, does include some questions on the science of reading instruction; 
however, a teacher can still pass the test without demonstrating knowledge of this critical material. 
While it has taken a good first step toward reciprocity, the state’s policies could be improved. Georgia 
does not recognize the distinct levels of academic caliber among teachers at initial certification. 

C AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

When it comes to evaluation and compensation, Georgia has some promising practices and some 
room for improvement. While the state requires annual evaluations and even goes so far as to ex- 
plicitly require objective and subjective measures of classroom effectiveness, Georgia undermines its 
evaluations by not ensuring classroom effectiveness is the preponderant criterion. Promoting teacher 
effectiveness is further weakened by a lack of value-added data, by burdening districts with a minimum 
salary schedule, and by granting tenure after only three years. 

F AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Georgia does not do enough to hold its programs accountable for the quality of their preparation. It 
has failed to address their tendency to require excessive amounts of professional coursework. Further- 
more, Georgia does not require aspiring teachers to demonstrate basic skills before entering a teacher 
preparation program. The state appropriately separates accreditation from state approval. 

B AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Georgia is one of the only states that provides a genuine alternate route to certification. Georgia does 
not allow programs to require excessive coursework, and it ensures adequate support is provided to new 
teachers. The state’s standards for admission to alternate route programs are relatively selective and 
flexible. In addition, the state collects some objective performance data from alternate route programs, 
although it is not used to hold programs accountable for the quality of their teachers. Georgia has a 
fairly flexible policy regarding licensure reciprocity for teachers coming from out of state who were 
prepared in an alternate route program. 

D AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Georgia’s standards for special education teachers do not ensure that teachers will be well prepared 
to teach students with disabilities. The state places no limit on the amount of professional education 
coursework that its teacher preparation programs can require of special education candidates, result- 
ing in program excesses. Georgia does require elementary and secondary special education candidates 
to complete the equivalent of a minor in a core subject area. This policy, however, cannot ensure 
that teachers will be prepared to teach multiple subjects. Furthermore, Georgia has not developed a 
streamlined HOUSSE route specifically to help new secondary special education teachers meet ad- 
ditional subject matter requirements once they are in the classroom. 
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How is Hawaii Faring? 

Overall Performance: Last in Class 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

D AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Hawaii needs to improve its data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher assign- 
ments. Hawaii’s subject matter preparation policies for elementary teachers could be improved. The 
state needs to define a major and phase out its use of the HOUSSE route. For the most part, the state 
has good policies for preparing secondary teachers. 

D AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Hawaii’s standards are inappropriately broad, employ emotional terms, and fail to cite the specific pro- 
fessional knowledge and skills that new teachers must demonstrate to gain entry in the field. The state 
does not require elementary candidates to know the science of reading instruction. The state allows 
teachers up to three years before passing licensure tests, and its policies regarding teacher reciprocity are 
good. Hawaii does not recognize distinct levels of academic caliber at the time of initial certification. 

D AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

Hawaii’s teacher evaluation guidelines are extensive but not sufficiently concerned with the most im- 
portant objective; assessing and rewarding teacher effectiveness. The state’s evaluation guidelines do not 
require objective evidence of classroom effectiveness nor do they make it the preponderant evaluation 
criterion. Moreover, the state only requires a full evaluation every five years, with only a cursory review 
during the off years. Efforts to promote teacher effectiveness are further undermined by a lack of value- 
added data, by mandating a minimum salary schedule and by granting tenure after only three years. 

D AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Hawaii does not do enough to hold its programs accountable for the quality of their preparation. It has 
failed to address their tendency to require excessive amounts of professional coursework. Hawaii does 
require applicants to pass a basic skills test and has a sensible accreditation policy. 

F AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Hawaii does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The alternate 
routes offered have structural shortcomings combined with low and inflexible admissions standards. 
Hawaii does not ensure that programs do not require excessive coursework, and it does not ensure ad- 
equate support is provided to new teachers. In addition, the state does not use objective performance 
data to hold its alternate route programs accountable for the quality of their teachers. Hawaii, however, 
has a fairly flexible policy regarding licensure reciprocity for teachers coming from out of state who 
were prepared in an alternate route program, provided applicants have at least three years of experi- 
ence. 

F AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Hawaii’s standards for special education teachers do not ensure that teachers will be well prepared to 
teach students with disabilities. Although a review of preparation programs in Hawaii found no special 
education programs with excessive professional education requirements, state policy does not specifi- 
cally limit potential excess. State policy also does not ensure that prospective teachers receive subject 
matter preparation relevant to the elementary or secondary classroom. Furthermore, Hawaii does not 
ensure programs prepare highly qualified teachers, nor does it offer a streamlined HOUSSE route to 
help new secondary special education teachers meet additional subject matter requirements once they 
are in the classroom. 
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How is Idaho Faring? 

Overall Performance: Last in Class 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

D AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Idaho needs to improve its data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher assign- 
ments. Its policies for the preparation of elementary teacher candidates need work as well. The state’s 
subject matter preparation policies for future secondary teachers, on the other hand, are unnecessarily 
extensive. Idaho also needs to phase out its use of HOUSSE routes entirely, although the state does 
meet the industry standard for a subject matter major. 

D AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Idaho’s professional teaching standards, although focused on student learning standards that teachers 
must have, do not clearly articulate the knowledge and skills new teachers must have before entering 
the classroom. The state is moving in the right direction toward ensuring that all new teachers are 
prepared in scientifically based reading instruction; however, independent researchers have doubts 
about the strength of the state’s reading licensure test. The state allows new teachers up to three years 
before being required to pass state licensure tests. While the state has signed an interstate reciprocity 
agreement, it has yet to adequately address the issue of reciprocity for out of state teachers. Idaho does not 
recognize distinct levels of academic caliber at the time of initial certification. 

D AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

Idaho fails to exercise much-needed leadership in the realm of teacher accountability. Although the 
state requires annual evaluation, Idaho does not provide the criteria for assessing teachers and thus 
does not ensure that evaluations are based primarily on evidence of classroom effectiveness. Teacher 
accountability efforts are furthered hampered by a lack of value-added data and by granting teachers 
tenure after only three years. While the state does not burden districts with a minimum salary schedule, 
it also does not promote differential or performance pay. 

F AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Idaho does not require aspiring teachers to demonstrate basic skills before entering a program. It does 
not hold its programs sufficiently accountable for the quality of their preparation. In addition, Idaho 
has failed to address the tendency of programs to require excessive amounts of professional coursework. 
The state also inappropriately requires its programs to meet national accreditation standards. 

D AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Idaho has an alternate route to certification with a sound structure, but it is compromised by low ad- 
missions standards. While Idaho does not allow programs to require excessive coursework, it does not 
ensure adequate support is provided to new teachers. In addition, the state does not use objective per- 
formance data to hold its alternate route programs accountable for the quality of their teachers. Idaho 
also has a restrictive policy regarding licensure reciprocity for teachers from out of state who were 
prepared in an alternate route program, making it difficult for some teachers to transfer their licenses. 

F AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Idaho’s standards for special education teachers do not adequately prepare them to work with students 
with disabilities. The state places no limit on the amount of professional education coursework that 
its teacher preparation programs can require of special education candidates, resulting in program 
excesses. Idaho does not require elementary special education teachers to take any subject matter 
courses. The state, however, does require secondary special education teachers to meet the content 
knowledge and coursework requirements needed for a secondary education endorsement, ensuring 
that they are likely to finish their preparation highly qualified in at least one area. The state, however, 
has not developed a streamlined HOUSSE route to help them meet additional subject matter require- 
ments once they are in the classroom. 
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How is Illinois Faring? 

Overall Performance: Unsatisfactory 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

C AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Illinois needs to improve its data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher assign- 
ments. The state’s subject matter preparation policies for future elementary teachers are better than 
those of many states. The state’s requirements for future high school teachers are adequate, but its 
expectations for middle school teachers are insufficient. Illinois has not agreed to phase out its use of 
the HOUSSE route. The state does meet the industry standard for a subject matter major. 

D AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Illinois’ standards lack specificity and do not clearly refer to new teachers. The state does not require 
elementary candidates to know the science of reading instruction. Teachers, both new and out of state, 
have up to nine months to pass the state’s pedagogy test. The state has yet to adequately address the 
issue of out of state licensure reciprocity. Illinois does not recognize distinct levels of academic caliber 
at the time of initial certification. 

D AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

By not explicitly calling for objective evidence of teacher effectiveness, Illinois’ minimal teacher evalu- 
ation guidelines fail to hold teachers accountable. Moreover, Illinois only requires an evaluation every 
two years. Efforts to promote teacher effectiveness in the Prairie State are further hindered by a lack 
of value-added data and by burdening districts with a minimum salary schedule. When it comes to 
tenure, Illinois does a better job than most states, requiring a four-year waiting period. 

D AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Illinois does not do enough to hold its programs accountable for the quality of their preparation. In ad- 
dition, it has failed to address their tendency to require excessive amounts of professional coursework. 
Illinois does require applicants to pass a basic skills test and has a sensible accreditation policy. 

D AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Illinois does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The alter- 
nate routes the state offers have structural shortcomings combined with low and inflexible admission 
standards. Illinois does not ensure that programs do not require excessive coursework, and it does not 
ensure adequate support is provided to new teachers. The state collects little objective performance 
data from alternate route programs and does not use it to hold programs accountable for the quality 
of their teachers. Illinois has a restrictive policy regarding licensure reciprocity for teachers from out of 
state who were prepared in an alternate route program, making it difficult for some teachers to transfer 
their licenses. 

D AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Illinois’ standards for special education teachers do not ensure that teachers will be well prepared to 
teach students with disabilities. The state places no limit on the amount of professional education 
coursework that its teacher preparation programs can require of special education candidates, resulting 
in program excesses. While the state does require elementary special education teachers to have con- 
tent preparation, it does not do enough to ensure that secondary special education candidates receive 
relevant subject-matter preparation. Eurthermore, the state does not offer a streamlined EIOUSSE 
route to help new secondary special education teachers meet additional subject matter requirements 
once they are in the classroom. 
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How is Indiana Faring? 

Overall Performance: Languishing 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

D AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Indiana needs to improve its data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher assign- 
ments. Its subject matter preparation policies for future elementary teachers are lacking. The state’s re- 
quirements for future high school teachers are adequate, but its expectations for middle school teach- 
ers are insufficient. Indiana has not defined a subject matter major. The state has not agreed to phase 
out its use of the HOUSSE route. 

D AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Indiana’s standards lack specificity, do not clearly refer to new teachers, and refer to classroom-based 
application, much of which is emotionally centered and untestable. The state does not require el- 
ementary candidates to know the science of reading instruction. New teachers may teach for up to one 
year before passing licensing tests. The state’s policies for licensing out of state teachers are problem- 
atic, although it has taken a first step toward reciprocity. Indiana does not recognize distinct levels of 
academic caliber at the level of initial certification. 

D AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

Aside from being one of two states that meets the goal of having teachers wait five years for tenure, 
Indiana fails to provide much-needed leadership to hold teachers accountable for classroom effective- 
ness. The state’s minimal evaluation guidelines do not require evidence of teacher effectiveness and 
go so far as to exclude state assessment data. Promoting teacher effectiveness is further undermined by 
a lack of value-added data, by only requiring evaluations every three years, and by burdening districts 
with a minimum salary schedule. 

D AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Indiana has better-than-average accountability policies, but it still has room for improvement. The 
state does not require candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to admission. It also has failed to address 
the tendency of programs to require excessive amounts of professional coursework. Indiana appropri- 
ately separates accreditation from state approval. 

D AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Indiana does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The alternate 
routes the state offers have structural shortcomings combined with inflexible admissions standards. 
Indiana does not ensure that programs do not require excessive coursework, and it does not ensure 
adequate support is provided to new teachers. The state’s academic standards for admission to alternate 
route programs are sufficiently selective. However, Indiana does not use objective performance data to 
hold its alternate route programs accountable for the quality of their teachers. Indiana has a restrictive 
policy regarding licensure reciprocity for teachers from out of state who were prepared in an alternate route 
program, making it difficult for some teachers to transfer their licenses. 

F AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Indiana’s standards for special education teachers do not ensure that teachers will be well prepared 
to teach students with disabilities. The state places no limit on the amount of professional education 
coursework that its teacher preparation programs can require of special education candidates, result- 
ing in program excesses. While elementary special education candidates are required to complete the 
same general education requirements as all teacher candidates, this does not ensure that teachers will 
receive subject matter preparation relevant to the PK-6 classroom. Indiana does not require secondary 
elementary education candidates to receive the subject matter preparation needed to become highly 
qualified, nor has it developed a streamlined HOUSSE route to help new secondary special education 
teachers meet additional subject matter requirements once they are in the classroom. 
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How is Iowa Faring? 

Overall Performance: Languishing 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

D AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Iowa needs to improve its data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher assign- 
ments. The state’s subject matter preparation policies for future elementary and secondary teachers 
are both lacking. Iowa has phased out the use of HOUSSE routes, but its highly qualified teacher 
policies for veteran teachers remain problematic. The state does have an appropriate definition of a 
subject matter major. 

D AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Iowa’s standards are inappropriately broad and fail to cite the specific professional knowledge and skills 
that new teachers must demonstrate to gain entry in the field. The state does not require new elemen- 
tary teachers to know of the science of reading instruction. The state requires new teachers to pass 
licensure tests before beginning their second year of teaching. Significant obstacles still remain for out 
of state teachers seeking licensure in Iowa, and the state does not recognize distinct levels of academic 
caliber at the time of licensure. 

C AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

Although Iowa’s teacher evaluation guidelines require classroom observations and limited objective 
measures of classroom effectiveness, the state undermines its evaluations by not ensuring classroom 
effectiveness is the preponderant criterion. Promoting teacher effectiveness is further weakened by a 
lack of value-added data, by only requiring full evaluations every three years, and by granting teachers 
tenure after only three years. More promising is the state’s approach to compensation: Iowa does not 
burden districts with a minimum salary schedule, supports differential pay and is piloting a perfor- 
mance pay plan. 

D AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Iowa does not do enough to hold its programs accountable for the quality of their preparation. In ad- 
dition, it has failed to address their tendency to require excessive amounts of professional coursework. 
Iowa technically requires teacher preparation applicants to pass a basic skills test, but the state allows 
programs to set their own cut scores, significantly weakening a potentially good policy. The state has a 
sensible accreditation policy. 

F AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Iowa does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The alternate 
route the state offers has serious structural flaws combined with low and inflexible admissions stan- 
dards. Iowa does not ensure that programs do not require excessive coursework, and it does not ensure 
adequate support is provided to new teachers. The state does not use objective performance data to 
hold its alternate route programs accountable for the quality of their teachers. Iowa has a restrictive 
policy regarding licensure reciprocity for teachers from out of state who were prepared in an alternate 
route program, making it difficult for some teachers to transfer their licenses. 

D AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Iowa’s standards for special education teachers do not adequately prepare them to work with students 
with disabilities. The state places no limit on the amount of professional education coursework that 
its teacher preparation programs can require of special education candidates, resulting in program ex- 
cesses. While elementary special education candidates are required to take the same core courses as 
elementary education majors, this does not ensure they receive enough subject matter preparation 
relevant to the PK-6 classroom. Iowa does require secondary special education candidates to major in a 
subject area; however, it has not developed a streamlined HOUSSE route specifically to help new sec- 
ondary education majors meet additional subject matter requirements once they are in the classroom. 
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How is Kansas Faring? 

Overall Performance: Unsatisfactory 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

C AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Kansas needs to improve its data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher assign- 
ments. The state’s subject matter preparation policies for future elementary teachers are better than 
those of many states, and, for the most part, its policies for future secondary teachers are good. The state 
has not entirely phased out its use of the HOUSSE route, however, and it has not defined a subject 
matter major.. 

D AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Kansas’ standards lack specificity and do not clearly refer to new teachers. Reading instruction is only 
addressed in student curricular standards, which do not ensure that teachers are prepared in this criti- 
cal area before entering the classroom. New teachers may teach for two years before passing licensure 
exams. While the state has taken a good first step toward licensure reciprocity, its policies in this area 
could still be improved. Kansas does not recognize the distinct levels of academic caliber for teachers 
at initial certification. 

D AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

Kansas’ minimal teacher evaluation guidelines call for evidence of teacher effectiveness, but they are 
too vague to guarantee districts use objective evidence as the preponderant criterion. Moreover, these 
evaluations only occur every three years. Efforts to promote teacher effectiveness are further hampered 
by a lack of value-added data and by granting teachers tenure after only three years. While the state 
does not burden districts with a minimum salary schedule, it also does not promote differential or per- 
formance pay. 

D AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Kansas does not do enough to hold its programs accountable for the quality of their preparation. In ad- 
dition, it has failed to address their tendency to require excessive amounts of professional coursework. 
Eurthermore, Kansas does not require aspiring teachers to demonstrate basic skills before entering a 
teacher preparation program. The state appropriately separates accreditation from state approval. 

D AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Kansas does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The alternate 
route the state offers has serious structural flaws combined with low and inflexible admissions stan- 
dards. Kansas does not ensure that programs do not require excessive coursework, and it does not en- 
sure that adequate support is provided to new teachers. The state collects some objective performance 
data from alternate route programs, although it does not use the data to hold programs accountable for 
the quality of their teachers. Kansas has a restrictive policy regarding licensure reciprocity for teachers 
from out of state who were prepared in an alternate route program, making it difficult for some teach- 
ers to transfer their licenses. 

D AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Kansas’ standards for special education teachers do not adequately prepare them to work with students 
with disabilities. The state places no limit on the amount of professional education coursework that 
its teacher preparation programs can require of special education candidates, resulting in program 
excesses. While its general education requirements for special education candidates are better than 
those found in many states, the state’s policy does not ensure that teachers will receive all the subject 
matter preparation relevant to the topics taught in the PK-6 classroom. Kansas requires secondary spe- 
cial education candidates to obtain a major or the equivalent in a subject area; however, the state has 
not developed a streamlined HOUSSE route specifically to help them meet additional subject matter 
requirements once they are in the classroom. 
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How is Kentucky Faring? 

Overall Performance: Unsatisfactory 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

D AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Kentucky needs to improve its data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher as- 
signments. The state’s subject matter preparation policies for future elementary teachers also need 
improvement, although its policies for future secondary teachers are good. Kentucky is mostly phasing 
out its use of the HOUSSE route, but it has not defined a subject matter major. 

D AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Kentucky’s professional standards lack specificity and do not clearly refer to the knowledge and skills 
new teachers must have before entering the classroom. The state has yet to adequately address the 
need for new teachers to be prepared in the science of reading, teacher reciprocity, and academic 
distinction on initial certification. 

D AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

Although Kentucky’s teacher evaluation policies do require observations, the requirements for other 
“performance criteria” are too vague to ensure teachers are evaluated based on a preponderance of 
objective evidence of classroom effectiveness. Moreover, full evaluations are only required every three 
years. Efforts to promote teacher effectiveness in Kentucky are further weakened by a lack of value- 
added data, by burdening districts with a minimum salary schedule, and by granting teachers tenure 
after only three years. 

D AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Kentucky does more than many other states in holding its programs accountable for the quality of 
their preparation, although its policies in this area could still use some work. In addition, the state has 
failed to address the tendency of programs to require excessive amounts of professional coursework. It 
also does not require all candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to admission. Kentucky appropriately 
separates accreditation from state approval. 

B AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Kentucky has several alternate routes with sound structures that would qualify them as genuine alter- 
nate routes, but they are compromised by low and inflexible admission standards. Eor these routes, 
Kentucky does not allow programs to require excessive coursework, and it ensures that adequate sup- 
port is provided to new teachers. In addition, Kentucky is the only state in the country that sets mini- 
mum standards for alternate route programs and holds them accountable based on objective perfor- 
mance data. Kentucky has a restrictive policy regarding licensure reciprocity for teachers from out of 
state who were prepared in an alternate route program, making it difficult for some teachers to transfer 
their licenses. 

F AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Kentucky’s standards for special education teachers do not adequately prepare them to work with stu- 
dents with disabilities. The state places no limit on the amount of professional education coursework 
that its teacher preparation programs can require of special education candidates, resulting in program 
excesses. Eurthermore, state policy does not ensure candidates receive the subject matter preparation 
relevant to the topics taught in the elementary or secondary classroom. Kentucky does not ensure that 
programs prepare highly qualified teachers, nor does it offer a streamlined HOUSSE route to help 
new secondary special education teachers meet additional subject matter requirements once they are 
in the classroom. 
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How is Louisiana Faring? 

Overall Performance: Weak but Progressing 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

C AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Louisiana needs to improve its data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher assign- 
ments. The state’s subject matter preparation policies for future elementary teachers are better than 
those of many states, and its policies for future secondary teachers are strong. Louisiana is also phasing 
out its use of the HOUSSE route and meets the industry standard for a subject matter major. 

D AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Louisiana’s professional standards lack specificity and do not clearly refer to the knowledge and skills 
new teachers must have before entering the classroom. The state has taken a strong step toward en- 
suring that new teachers are prepared in the science of reading instruction, although it has yet to 
implement a separate reading licensure test for elementary teachers. The state allows new teachers to 
teach for up to three years before passing their licensure exams. While the state has taken measures to 
facilitate out of state teacher license reciprocity, its policies need to be improved. Louisiana does not 
recognize the distinct levels of academic caliber for teachers at initial certification. 

C AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

Louisiana offers some promising practices, but it still has much room for improvement. Besides only 
requiring teacher evaluations every three years, the state’s minimal guidelines do not ensure that dis- 
tricts evaluate teachers on evidence of classroom effectiveness. Louisiana’s efforts are further weakened 
by granting teachers tenure after only three years. The state does not burden districts with a minimum 
salary schedule and offers differential pay for teachers in hard-to-staff subjects. The state’s most promis- 
ing initiative uses value-added data of teachers’ individual students to assess the quality of those teach- 
ers’ preparation programs. 

C AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Louisiana requires aspiring teachers to demonstrate basic skills before entering a teacher preparation 
program. It does more than most states to hold its programs accountable for the quality of their prepara- 
tion. The state, however, inappropriately requires teacher preparation programs at public institutions 
to attain national accreditation. Furthermore, the state has failed to address the tendency of programs 
to require excessive amounts of professional coursework. 

C AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Louisiana is one of the only states that provides a genuine alternate route to certification. The state 
does not allow programs to require excessive coursework, and it ensures adequate support is provided 
to new teachers. Louisiana’s academic standards for admission to alternate route programs are rela- 
tively selective and flexible. The state, however, does not use objective performance data to hold its 
alternate route programs accountable for the quality of their teachers. Louisiana has a fairly flexible 
policy regarding licensure reciprocity for teachers coming from out of state who were prepared in an 
alternate route program, provided applicants have at least three years of experience. 

D AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Louisiana’s standards for special education teachers do not adequately prepare them to work with stu- 
dents with disabilities. The state places no limit on the amount of professional education coursework 
that its teacher preparation programs can require of special education candidates, resulting in program 
excesses. Although the subject-matter coursework that secondary special education candidates are re- 
quired to take is more extensive than that found in most states, Louisiana is not doing enough to ensure 
that elementary special education candidates are prepared to teach content areas. Secondary special 
education candidates are also required to pass a content test in a specific academic area, which goes 
part of the way toward ensuring that teachers will be highly qualified in one area. The state, however, 
has not developed a streamlined HOUSSE route to help new secondary special education teachers 
meet additional subject matter requirements once they are in the classroom. 
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How is Maine Faring? 

Overall Performance: Last in Class 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

D AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Maine needs to improve its data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher assign- 
ments. The state’s subject matter preparation policies for future elementary and secondary teachers 
need improvement, and it has not adequately defined a subject matter major. Maine is phasing out its 
use of the HOUSSE route. 

D AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Maine’s professional standards lack specificity and fail to describe the specific professional knowledge 
that the state expects of new teachers. Maine has not addressed the critical need for all new teachers to 
be prepared in the science of reading instruction. Maine’s licensure policy is seriously flawed, allowing 
teachers to be in the classroom for up to three years before passing. The state has good policies regard- 
ing teacher reciprocity. Maine does not recognize distinct levels of academic caliber among newly 
certified teachers. 

F AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

Maine’s current approach to teacher accountability reveals a notable lack of leadership. The state’s 
minimal teacher evaluation guidelines do not ensure that teachers are assessed based on evidence of 
classroom effectiveness, nor is there any direction about the frequency of evaluations. Furthermore, 
Maine lacks value-added data and grants tenure after only two years. The state does not burden districts 
with a minimum salary schedule, only properly stating a minimum starting salary. 

F AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Maine does not require aspiring teachers to demonstrate basic skills before entering a teacher prepara- 
tion program. It does not hold its programs sufficiently accountable for the quality of their preparation. 
In addition, the state has failed to address the tendency of programs to require excessive amounts of 
professional coursework. Maine also inappropriately allows programs to substitute national accredita- 
tion for state approval. 

D AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Maine does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The alternate 
route the state offers has serious structural flaws combined with low and inflexible admission standards. 
Maine does ensure that programs do not require excessive coursework, and it does not ensure adequate 
support is provided to new teachers. The state does not use objective performance data to hold its alter- 
nate route programs accountable for the quality of their teachers. Maine, however, has a fairly flexible 
policy regarding licensure reciprocity for teachers coming from out of state who were prepared in an 
alternate route program, provided applicants have at least three years of experience. 

F AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Maine’s standards for special education teachers do not ensure that teachers will be well prepared 
to teach students with disabilities. The state places no limit on the amount of professional education 
coursework that its teacher preparation programs can require of special education candidates, resulting 
in program excesses. Furthermore, state policy does not ensure that prospective teachers receive the 
subject matter preparation needed for the elementary or secondary classroom. Maine does not ensure 
programs prepare highly qualified teachers, nor does it offer a streamlined HOUSSE route to help 
new secondary special education teachers meet additional subject matter requirements once they are 
in the classroom. 
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How is Maryland Faring? 

Overall Performance: Unsatisfactory 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

D AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Maryland needs to improve its data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher as- 
signments. The state’s subject matter preparation policies for future elementary teachers also need 
improvement. Its requirements for future high school teachers are adequate, but its expectations for 
middle school teachers are insufficient. The state is not phasing out its use of the HOUSSE route. 
Maryland does meet the industry standard for a subject matter major. 

C AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Maryland’s standards do not fully articulate the knowledge and skills new teachers must have for most 
areas. Although all new teachers must be trained in reading instruction, the state’s policy does not 
ensure that training is fully focused on the science of reading. The state allows new teachers up to two 
years to pass licensure exams. The state could improve its policies regarding teacher reciprocity. Mary- 
land licenses distinguish academic caliber of promising new teachers. 

D AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

Maryland has much room for improvement. The state’s minimal teacher evaluation guidelines call 
for evidence of teacher effectiveness, but they are too vague to guarantee districts use actual student 
outcomes. Also, while the state requires annual evaluations, a gaping loophole allows teachers with 
advanced licensure to be evaluated only two times in five years. Efforts to promote teacher effective- 
ness in the state are further weakened by a lack of value-added data and by granting tenure after only 
two years. The state does not burden districts with a minimum salary schedule and even supports some 
differential pay initiatives. 

F AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Maryland does not require aspiring teachers to demonstrate basic skills before entering a teacher 
preparation program. It does not hold its programs sufficiently accountable for the quality of their 
preparation. In addition, Maryland has failed to address the tendency of programs to require excessive 
amounts of professional coursework. The state also inappropriately requires most of its programs to 
attain national accreditation. 

B AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Maryland has an alternate route to certification with a sound structure that would qualify it as a genu- 
ine alternate route, but it is compromised by inflexible admissions standards. Maryland does not allow 
programs to require excessive coursework, and it ensures adequate support is provided to new teachers. 
The state’s academic standards for admission to alternate route programs are sufficiently selective. The 
state collects little objective performance data from alternate route programs and does not use the 
data to hold programs accountable for the quality of their teachers. Maryland has a fairly flexible policy 
regarding licensure reciprocity for teachers coming from out of state who were prepared in an alternate route 
program, provided applicants have at least three years of experience. 

F AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Maryland’s standards for special education teachers do not ensure that teachers will be well prepared 
to teach students with disabilities. The state places no limit on the amount of professional education 
coursework that its teacher preparation programs can require of special education candidates, result- 
ing in program excesses. Eurthermore, state policy does not ensure that prospective teachers receive 
the subject matter preparation relevant to the topics taught in the elementary or secondary classroom. 
Maryland, furthermore, has not developed a streamlined EIOUSSE route to help new secondary spe- 
cial education teachers meet additional subject matter requirements once they are in the classroom.. 
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How is Massachusetts Faring? 

Overall Performance: Weak but Ahead of the Class 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

B AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Massachusetts needs to improve its data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher as- 
signments. The state’s subject matter preparation policies for future elementary and secondary teach- 
ers are very good, and the state is phasing out its use of the HOUSSE route. Massachusetts has not 
defined a subject matter major. 

B AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Massachusetts has some of the country’s strongest licensure policies. The state does an excellent job in 
ensuring that new teachers are prepared in the science of reading instruction. Professional standards, 
however, are inconsistent with other state efforts. Although framed in the context of student achieve- 
ment, the state’s professional standards lack specificity. New teachers must pass licensure exams within 
one year of entering the classroom. Out of state teachers enjoy a great degree of licensure reciprocity, 
though the state could improve its policies. Massachusetts does not recognize distinct levels of aca- 
demic caliber at the time of initial licensure. 

D AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

Massachusetts’ approach to teacher accountability is not sufficiently concerned with what should 
be the most important objective: assessing and rewarding teacher effectiveness. The state’s minimal 
guidelines do not ensure that teacher evaluations are based primarily on evidence of classroom effec- 
tiveness. Furthermore, the state’s efforts are weakened by a lack of value-added data, by only requiring 
evaluations every two years, and by granting teachers tenure after only three years. The state does not 
burden districts with a minimum salary schedule and even offers an innovative differential pay initia- 
tive. 

D AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Massachusetts does a better job than most states in holding its programs accountable for the quality 
of their preparation, but it could still improve its policies in this area. In addition, the state does not 
require aspiring teachers to demonstrate basic skills before entering a teacher preparation program. 
Massachusetts appropriately separates accreditation from state approval. NCTQ was unable to find 
approved programs in Massachusetts with excessive professional coursework requirements. 

C AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Massachusetts is one of the only states that provides a genuine alternate route to certification. It does 
not allow programs to require excessive coursework, and it ensures adequate support is provided to 
new teachers. The state’s academic standards for admission to alternate route programs are relatively 
selective and flexible. The state does not use objective performance data to hold its alternate route 
programs accountable for the quality of their teachers. Massachusetts has a fairly flexible policy regard- 
ing licensure reciprocity for teachers coming from out of state who were prepared in an alternate route 
program, provided applicants have at least three years of experience. 

C AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Massachusetts’ standards for special education teachers do not ensure that teachers will be well pre- 
pared to teach students with disabilities. Although a review of preparation programs in Massachusetts 
found no special education programs with excessive professional education requirements, state policy 
does not explicitly limit potential excess. Massachusetts requires elementary special education can- 
didates to pass the same extensive general subject matter test as regular elementary teachers, helping 
to ensure candidates have the subject matter preparation needed for the PK-6 classroom. Require- 
ments for secondary special education candidates, however, are inadequate: they do not ensure that 
candidates will be highly qualified in a core content area. Massachusetts also has not developed a 
streamlined HOUSSE route to help new secondary special education teachers meet additional subject 
matter requirements once they are in the classroom. 
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How is Michigan Faring? 

Overall Performance: Unsatisfactory 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

C AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Michigan needs to improve its data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher as- 
signments. The state’s subject matter preparation policies for future elementary teachers also need 
improvement. Michigan’s requirements for future high school teachers are adequate, but its expecta- 
tions for middle school teachers are insufficient. It also meets the industry standard for a subject matter 
major and is largely phasing out its use of the HOUSSE route. 

C AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Michigan’s standards, although specific and testable, do not delineate the knowledge and skills that 
new teachers need. The state requires new teachers to pass licensure tests within the first year of teach- 
ing. Michigan’s policy does not put appropriate emphasis on new teacher’s knowledge in the science 
of reading instruction. The state has taken some steps toward facilitating reciprocity for out of state 
teachers, but its policies could be improved. Michigan does not recognize distinct levels of academic 
caliber at the time of initial licensure. 

D AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

Michigan’s current teacher evaluation policies are not sufficiently concerned with what should be 
their most important objective; assessing and rewarding teacher effectiveness. The state’s minimal 
guidelines require observations, but they do not ensure evaluations are based primarily on evidence 
of classroom effectiveness. Efforts to promote teacher effectiveness are further weakened by a lack of 
value-added data and by only requiring evaluations once every three years. The state does not burden 
districts with a minimum salary schedule and grants teachers tenure after four years — longer than most 
states, if not the recommended five-year minimum. 

D AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Michigan does not do enough to hold its programs accountable for the quality of their preparation. 
It does not require aspiring teachers to demonstrate basic skills before entering a teacher preparation 
program. Michigan appropriately separates accreditation from state approval. NCTQ was unable to 
find approved programs in Michigan with excessive professional coursework requirements. 

D AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Michigan does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The alter- 
nate routes the state offers have serious structural flaws combined with low and inflexible admissions 
standards. Michigan places no limit on coursework requirements, although it does require programs 
to provide some support to new teachers. The state does collect some objective performance data from 
alternate route programs, but it does not use the data to hold programs accountable for the quality of 
their teachers. Michigan has a restrictive policy regarding licensure reciprocity for teachers from out of 
state who were prepared in an alternate route program, making it difficult for some teachers to transfer 
their licenses. 

D AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Michigan’s standards for special education teachers do not ensure that teachers will be well prepared 
to teach students with disabilities. The state places no limit on the amount of professional education 
coursework that its teacher preparation programs can require of special education candidates, resulting 
in program excesses. The state does not provide sufficient subject-area preparation for elementary spe- 
cial education teachers, although it does require secondary special education teachers to major in the 
subject area they intend to teach and minor in a second area. This policy is stronger than that of most 
states, although allowing completion of two minors would enhance flexibility. Michigan, however, 
has not developed a streamlined ElOUSSE route specifically to help new secondary special education 
teachers meet additional subject matter requirements once they are in the classroom. 
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How is Minnesota Faring? 

Overall Performance: Last in Class 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

D AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Minnesota has better data policies than many states, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher 
assignments. However, the state’s subject matter preparation policies for future elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers need improvement, and the state has not defined a subject matter major. Minnesota 
is phasing out its use of the HOUSSE route. 

D AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Minnesota’s standards lack specificity and do not clearly refer to the knowledge and skills that new 
teachers must have before entering the classroom. The state’s reading standards, which address all five 
areas of scientifically based reading instruction, are one of its strengths. The state, however, does not 
measure a candidate’s knowledge of this critical material through a separate licensure test. New teach- 
ers are allowed to teach for up to three years before passing licensure tests. Significant obstacles remain 
for out of state teachers seeking licensure in Minnesota, and the state does not recognize distinct levels 
of academic caliber at the time of initial certification. 

D AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

Minnesota offers some promising practices, but there is still much room for improvement. By not 
explicitly requiring objective and subjective evidence of classroom effectiveness, the state’s minimal 
teacher evaluation guidelines fail to hold teachers accountable. The state’s efforts to promote teacher 
effectiveness are further weakened by not requiring annual teacher evaluations, by a lack of value-add- 
ed data, and by granting teachers tenure after only three years. The state does not burden districts with 
a minimum salary schedule and supports an optional performance-pay system that addresses many of 
the state’s policy weaknesses. 

D AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Minnesota does not do enough to hold its programs accountable for the quality of their preparation. 
It has failed to address their tendency to require excessive amounts of professional coursework. Fur- 
thermore, Minnesota does not require aspiring teachers to demonstrate basic skills before entering a 
teacher preparation program. The state appropriately separates accreditation from state approval. 

F AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Minnesota does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The 
alternate route the state offers has serious structural flaws combined with low and inflexible admissions 
standards. Minnesota does not ensure that programs do not require excessive coursework, and it does 
not ensure adequate support is provided to new teachers. Minnesota has a restrictive policy regarding 
licensure reciprocity for teachers from out of state who were prepared in an alternate route program, 
making it difficult for some teachers to transfer their licenses. 

F AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Minnesota’s standards for special education teachers do not adequately prepare them to work with stu- 
dents with disabilities. The state places no limit on the amount of professional education coursework 
that its teacher preparation programs can require of special education candidates, resulting in program 
excesses. Furthermore, state policy does not ensure that prospective teachers receive the subject matter 
preparation relevant to the elementary or secondary classroom. Minnesota also has not developed a 
streamlined HOUSSE route to help new secondary special education teachers meet additional subject 
matter requirements once they are in the classroom. 
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How is Mississippi Faring? 

Overall Performance: Weak but Progressing 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

C AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Mississippi needs to improve its data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher assign- 
ments. The state’s subject matter preparation policies for future elementary teachers are better than 
those of many states, and its policies for future secondary teachers are good. Mississippi is continuing 
its use of the HOUSSE route and has not defined a subject matter major. 

C AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Mississippi’s standards lack specificity and do not address the necessary areas critical for new teachers. 
The state does not ensure that new teachers are prepared in scientifically based reading instruction. 
New teachers must pass state licensure test within the first year of teaching. While the state has taken 
steps to facilitate teacher reciprocity, it could improve its policies. Mississippi does not recognize dis- 
tinct levels of academic caliber at the time of initial certification. 

D AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

Although Mississippi takes an active role in shaping teacher accountability through its statewide 
teacher evaluation system, the effort often falls short. The teacher evaluation system is extensive, but it 
focuses primarily on teacher mastery of particular knowledge and skills. It lacks sufficient emphasis on 
objective measures of teacher effectiveness. Furthermore, the state lacks value-added data, neglects to 
mandate the frequency of teacher evaluations, and imposes a minimum salary schedule on districts. 
The state also grants teachers tenure after only two years in the classroom. 

C AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Mississippi has failed to address the tendency of programs to require excessive amounts of professional 
coursework. Its policies for holding programs accountable are better than those of many states, but 
could still be improved significantly. Mississippi inappropriately requires teacher preparation programs 
at public institutions to attain national accreditation. The state does require aspiring teachers to dem- 
onstrate basic skills before entering a teacher preparation program. 

C AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Mississippi’s alternate routes to certification have sound structures that would qualify them as genuine 
alternate routes, but they are compromised by low admissions standards. Mississippi does not allow 
programs to require excessive coursework, but it does not ensure adequate support is provided to new 
teachers. The state’s admission standards are sufficiently flexible to meet the needs of nontraditional 
candidates. The state, however, does not use objective performance data to hold its alternate route pro- 
grams accountable for the quality of their teachers. Mississippi has a flexible policy regarding licensure 
reciprocity for teachers coming from out of state who were prepared in an alternate route program. 

D AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Mississippi’s standards for special education teachers do not adequately prepare them to work with stu- 
dents with disabilities. The state places no limit on the amount of professional education coursework 
that its teacher preparation programs can require of special education candidates, resulting in program 
excesses. While special education candidates are required to complete some general education course- 
work, this does not ensure that candidates will have knowledge that is relevant to the topics taught in 
the elementary or secondary classroom. Mississippi also has not developed a streamlined HOUSSE 
route to help new secondary special education teachers meet additional subject matter requirements 
once they are in the classroom. 
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How is Missouri Faring? 

Overall Performance: Unsatisfactory 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

D AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Missouri needs to improve its data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher assign- 
ments. The state’s subject matter preparation policies for future elementary teachers need improve- 
ment, although its policies for future secondary teachers are mostly good. The state is continuing its 
use of the HOUSSE route. Missouri does meet the industry standard for a subject matter major. 

D AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Missouri’s standards lack specificity and do not clearly refer to the knowledge and skills that new teach- 
ers must have before entering the classroom. The state does not require new teachers to be prepared in 
the science of reading instruction. New teachers may teach for up to three years before passing licen- 
sure exams. The state has taken strong steps toward facilitating out of state teacher reciprocity. Missouri 
does not recognize distinct levels of academic caliber at the time of initial certification. 

C AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

Although Missouri takes an active role in shaping teacher accountability through its statewide teacher 
evaluation system, the effort often falls short. The teacher evaluation system is extensive, but it focuses 
primarily on teacher mastery of particular knowledge and skills. It lacks sufficient emphasis on objec- 
tive measures of teacher effectiveness. Furthermore, the state lacks value-added data, only requires full 
evaluations every five years, and imposes a minimum salary schedule on districts. Bright spots in an 
otherwise bland teacher accountability landscape are the state’s differential pay initiative and its granting 
of tenure after five years in the classroom, one of only two states to do so. 

D AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Missouri does not do enough to hold its programs accountable for the quality of their preparation. It 
has failed to address their tendency to require excessive amounts of professional coursework. Missouri 
does require applicants to pass a basic skills test and has a sensible accreditation policy. 

C AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Missouri does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The alter- 
nate route the state offers has structural shortcomings combined with low and inflexible admissions 
standards. Missouri does not ensure that programs do not require excessive coursework, and the level 
of support provided to new teachers could use improvement. The state does not use objective perfor- 
mance data to hold its alternate route programs accountable for the quality of their teachers. Missouri 
has a fairly flexible policy regarding licensure reciprocity for teachers coming from out of state who 
were prepared in an alternate route program. 

D AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Missouri’s standards for special education teachers do not adequately prepare them to work with stu- 
dents with disabilities. The state places no limit on the amount of professional education coursework 
that its teacher preparation programs can require of special education candidates, resulting in program 
excesses. Furthermore, state policy does not ensure that prospective teachers receive the subject mat- 
ter preparation relevant to the elementary or secondary classroom. Missouri also has not developed a 
streamlined HOUSSE route to help new secondary special education teachers meet additional subject 
matter requirements once they are in the classroom. 
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How is Montana Faring? 

Overall Performance: Last in Class 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

D AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Montana needs to improve its data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher assign- 
ments. The state’s subject matter preparation policies for future elementary and secondary teachers 
also need improvement, and the state is continuing its use of the HOUSSE route. Montana does meet 
the industry standard for a subject matter major. 

D AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Montana’s standards lack specificity and do not clearly refer to the knowledge and skills that new teach- 
ers must have before entering the classroom. The state does not require new teachers to be prepared in 
the science reading instruction. The state has not yet implemented subject matter testing as a require- 
ment of licensure, nor addressed obstacles to teacher reciprocity. Montana does not recognize distinct 
levels of academic caliber at the time of initial certification. 

D AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

Montana fails to exercise much-needed leadership in the realm of teacher accountability. The state 
does not define important policies about the frequency and content of teacher evaluations and thus 
does not ensure that evaluations are annual and based primarily on evidence of classroom effective- 
ness. Moreover, the state lacks value-added data and grants teachers tenure after only three years in the 
classroom. While the state does not burden districts with a minimum salary schedule, it also does not 
promote differential or performance pay. 

D AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Montana does not do enough to hold its programs accountable for the quality of their preparation. It 
has failed to address their tendency to require excessive amounts of professional coursework. Further- 
more, Montana does not require aspiring teachers to demonstrate basic skills before entering a teacher 
preparation program. The state appropriately separates accreditation from state approval. 

F AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Montana does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The al- 
ternate route the state offers has serious structural flaws combined with low and inflexible admissions 
standards. Montana does not ensure that programs do not require excessive coursework, and it does 
not ensure adequate support is provided to new teachers. The state does not use objective performance 
data to hold its alternate route programs accountable for the quality of their teachers. Montana has a 
restrictive policy regarding licensure reciprocity for teachers from out of state who were prepared in an 
alternate route program, making it difficult for some teachers to transfer their licenses. 

F AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Montana’s standards for special education teachers do not adequately prepare them to work with stu- 
dents with disabilities. The state places no limit on the amount of professional education coursework 
that its teacher preparation programs can require of special education candidates, resulting in program 
excesses. Furthermore, state policy does not ensure that prospective teachers receive subject matter 
preparation relevant to the elementary or secondary classroom. Montana also has not developed a 
streamlined HOUSSE route to help new secondary special education teachers meet additional subj ect 
matter requirements once they are in the classroom. 
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How is Nebraska Faring? 

Overall Performance: Last in Class 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

D AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Nebraska needs to improve its data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher assign- 
ments. The state’s subject matter preparation policies for future elementary and secondary teachers 
also need improvement. The state is continuing its use of the HOUSSE route. Nebraska does meet the 
industry standard for a subject matter major. 

D AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Nebraska’s standards lack specificity and do not clearly refer to the knowledge and skills new teachers 
must have before entering the classroom. Though endorsement guidelines address the science of read- 
ing, the state has yet to fully address this critical area. The state has yet to implement subject matter 
testing as a requirement of licensure or address obstacles to teacher reciprocity. Nebraska does not 
recognize distinct levels of academic caliber at the time of initial certification. 

D AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

Nebraska fails to exercise much-needed leadership in the realm of teacher accountability. The state 
defers important policies about the frequency and content of teacher evaluations to districts and thus 
does not ensure that annual evaluations are based primarily on evidence of classroom effectiveness. 
Moreover, the state lacks value-added data and grants teachers tenure after only three years in the 
classroom. While the state does not burden districts with a minimum salary schedule, it also does not 
promote differential or performance pay. 

D AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Nebraska does not do enough to hold its programs accountable for the quality of their preparation. It 
has failed to address their tendency to require excessive amounts of professional coursework. Nebraska 
does require applicants to pass a basic skills test and has a sensible accreditation policy. 

F AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Nebraska does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The al- 
ternate route the state offers has serious structural flaws combined with low and inflexible admissions 
standards. Nebraska does not ensure that programs do not require excessive coursework, and it does 
not ensure that adequate support is provided to new teachers. The state does not use objective perfor- 
mance data to hold its alternate route programs accountable for the quality of their teachers. Nebraska 
has a restrictive policy regarding licensure reciprocity for teachers from out of state who were prepared 
in an alternate route program, making it difficult for some teachers to transfer their licenses.. 

F AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Nebraska’s standards for special education teachers do not ensure that teachers will be well prepared 
to teach students with disabilities. The state places no limit on the amount of professional education 
coursework that its teacher preparation programs can require of special education candidates, result- 
ing in program excesses. While special education candidates are required to complete general educa- 
tion coursework, this policy is insufficient to ensure that they will receive subject matter preparation 
relevant to the elementary or secondary classrooms. Nebraska also has not developed a streamlined 
HOUSSE route to help new secondary special education teachers meet additional subject matter 
requirements once they are in the classroom. 
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How is Nevada Faring? 

Overall Performance: Last in Class 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

D AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Nevada has better data policies than many states, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teach- 
er assignments. The state’s subject matter preparation policies for future elementary teachers need 
improvement. Its requirements for future high school teachers are adequate, but its expectations for 
middle school teachers are insufficient. Nevada is continuing its use of the HOUSSE route and has an 
excessive definition of a subject matter major. 

D AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Nevada’s standards lack specificity and do not clearly refer to the knowledge and skills that new teach- 
ers must have before entering the classroom. The state allows new teachers to teach for three years 
before passing licensure exams. Furthermore, new teachers are not required to know the science of 
reading instruction. The state has yet to adequately address the issue of teacher reciprocity. Nevada 
does not recognize distinct levels of academic caliber at the time of initial certification. 

D AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

Although Nevada properly requires annual teacher evaluations, the state’s current guidelines are too 
vague to ensure that classroom effectiveness is the preponderant criterion. The state also lacks value- 
added data— although it is studying how to develop this capability— and grants tenure after only two 
years. The state does not burden districts with a minimum salary schedule and supports differential 
pay initiatives. 

D AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Nevada has failed to address the tendency of teacher preparation programs to require excessive amounts 
of professional coursework. In addition, the state does not require aspiring teachers to demonstrate ba- 
sic skills before entering a teacher preparation program. Nevada appropriately separates accreditation 
from state approval. In addition, the state does more than most others to hold its programs accountable 
for the quality of their preparation. 

F AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Nevada does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The alter- 
nate routes the state offers have serious structural flaws combined with low and inflexible admissions 
standards. Nevada does not ensure that programs do not require excessive coursework, and it does not 
ensure adequate support is provided to new teachers. The state does not use objective performance 
data to hold its alternate route programs accountable for the quality of their teachers. Nevada has a 
restrictive policy regarding licensure reciprocity for teachers from out of state who were prepared in an 
alternate route program, making it difficult for some teachers to transfer their licenses.. 

F AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Nevada’s standards for special education teachers do not adequately prepare them to work with stu- 
dents with disabilities. The state places no limit on the amount of professional education coursework 
that its teacher preparation programs can require of special education candidates, resulting in program 
excesses. Furthermore, state policy does not ensure that prospective teachers receive subject mat- 
ter preparation relevant to the elementary or secondary classroom. Nevada also has not developed a 
streamlined HOUSSE route to help new secondary special education teachers meet additional subj ect 
matter requirements once they are in the classroom. 
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How is New Hampshire Faring? 

Overall Performance: Unsatisfactory 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

D AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

New Hampshire needs to improve its data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher 
assignments. The state’s subject matter preparation policies for future elementary teachers are better 
than those of many states, although they still need improvement. Its requirements for future high 
school teachers are adequate, but its expectations for middle school teachers are insufficient. New 
Hampshire is continuing its use of the HOUSSE route and has not defined a subject matter major. 

D AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

New Hampshire’s standards lack specificity and do not clearly refer to the knowledge and skills that 
new teachers must have before entering the classroom. The state allows new teachers to teach for three 
years before passing licensure exams. Furthermore, new teachers are required to know the science of 
reading instruction. The state has mostly strong policies regarding teacher reciprocity. New Hampshire 
does not recognize distinct levels of academic caliber at the time of initial certification. 

D AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

New Hampshire fails to exercise much-needed leadership in the realm of teacher accountability. The 
state does not define important policies about the frequency and content of teacher evaluations and 
thus does not ensure that evaluations are annual and based primarily on evidence of classroom effec- 
tiveness. Moreover, the state lacks value-added data and grants teachers tenure after only three years 
in the classroom. The state does not burden districts with a minimum salary schedule and supports 
differential pay. 

D AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

New Hampshire does not do enough to hold programs accountable for the quality of their preparation. 
It has failed to address their tendency to require excessive amounts of professional coursework. Further- 
more, New Hampshire does not require aspiring teachers to demonstrate basic skills before entering a 
teacher preparation program. The state appropriately separates accreditation from state approval. 

C AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

New Hampshire does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. 
The alternate routes the state offers have structural shortcomings and low and inflexible admissions 
standards. For at least one of its routes. New Hampshire does not allow programs to require excessive 
coursework, but it does not ensure adequate support is provided to new teachers. The state does not 
use objective performance data to hold its alternate route programs accountable for the quality of their 
teachers. New Hampshire has a fairly flexible policy regarding licensure reciprocity for teachers com- 
ing from out of state who were prepared in an alternate route program. 

D AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

New Hampshire’s standards for special education teachers do not adequately prepare them to work 
with students with disabilities. The state places no limit on the amount of professional education 
coursework that its teacher preparation programs can require of special education candidates, resulting 
in program excesses. While the state requires special education candidates to take general education 
coursework, this policy is insufficient to ensure that teachers will receive the subject matter preparation 
relevant to elementary or secondary classrooms. New Hampshire also has not developed a streamlined 
HOUSSE route to help new secondary special education teachers meet additional subject matter 
requirements once they are in the classroom. 
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How is New Jersey Faring? 

Overall Performance: Weak but Ahead of the Class 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

B AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

New Jersey has better data policies than most states, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher 
assignments. The state’s subject matter preparation policies for future elementary teachers need im- 
provement, although its policies for future secondary teachers are stronger. New Jersey is also phasing 
out its use of the HOUSSE route and meets the industry standard for a subject matter major. 

C AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

New Jersey’s standards lack specificity and do not clearly refer to the knowledge and skills that new 
teachers must have before entering the classroom. Teachers are required to pass their licensure tests 
before they enter the classroom. State policies do not ensure that teachers are prepared in scientifically 
based reading instruction. The state has taken strong steps toward facilitating out of state teacher licen- 
sure reciprocity, but could improve its policies further. New Jersey does not recognize distinct levels of 
academic caliber at the time of initial certification. 

C AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

When it comes to evaluation and compensation. New Jersey has some promising practices and some 
room for improvement. While the state requires annual evaluations and even goes so far as to explic- 
itly require objective and subjective measures of classroom effectiveness. New Jersey undermines its 
evaluations by not ensuring classroom effectiveness is the preponderant criterion. Promoting teacher 
effectiveness is further weakened by a lack of value-added data and by granting tenure after only three 
years. Although the state does not burden districts with a minimum salary schedule, it also does not 
promote differential or performance pay. 

D AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

New Jersey limits the professional coursework requirements at most of its programs to a sensible 
amount, something that few states do. In other areas, however. New Jersey has some work to do. It 
does not require candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to admission and does not do enough to hold 
its programs accountable for the quality of their preparation. New Jersey also inappropriately requires 
teacher preparation programs to attain national accreditation in order to receive state approval. 

B AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

New Jersey is one of the only states that provides a genuine alternate route to certification. New Jersey 
does not allow programs to require excessive coursework, and it ensures adequate support is provided 
to new teachers. The state’s academic standards for admission to alternate route programs are relatively 
selective and flexible. In addition, the state does collect some objective performance data from alter- 
nate route programs, although it does not use it to hold programs accountable for the quality of their 
teachers. New Jersey has a fairly flexible policy regarding licensure reciprocity for teachers coming 
from out of state who were prepared in an alternate route program, provided applicants have at least 
three years of experience. 

C AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

New Jersey’s standards for special education teachers do not adequately prepare them to work with 
students with disabilities. Although a review of preparation programs in New Jersey found no special 
education programs with excessive professional education requirements, state policy does not explic- 
itly limit potential excess. Elementary special education candidates are required to complete extensive 
liberal arts coursework. New Jersey also requires secondary special education candidates to complete a 
major or the equivalent in their intended teaching area, helping to ensure that teachers will be highly 
qualified in at least one area. The state does not, however, offer new secondary special education teach- 
ers a streamlined EIOUSSE route to help them meet additional subject matter requirements once they 
are in the classroom. 
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How is New Mexico Faring? 

Overall Performance: Unsatisfactory 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

C AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

New Mexico needs to improve its data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher as- 
signments. The state’s subject matter preparation policies for future elementary teachers are very good, 
although its policies for future secondary teachers need some improvement. New Mexico is phasing 
out its use of the HOUSSE route, but it has not defined a subject matter major. 

D AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

New Mexico’s standards lack specificity and do not clearly refer to the knowledge and skills that new 
teachers must have before beginning to teach. Teachers must pass their licensure tests before they enter 
the classroom. State policies do not ensure that teachers are prepared in scientifically based reading 
instruction. The state has taken a first step toward facilitating out of state teacher licensure reciprocity, 
but its policies could be improved. New Mexico does not recognize distinct levels of academic caliber 
at the time of initial certification. 

C AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

In the area of teacher accountability. New Mexico has some positive practices as well as some room for 
improvement. While the state requires limited objective and subjective evidence of teacher effective- 
ness, it does not make this the preponderant criterion of teacher evaluations. The state only requires 
full, comprehensive evaluations every three years, although the state does require a minimal assess- 
ment during the intervening years. Promoting teacher effectiveness is further weakened by a lack of 
value-added data and by granting tenure after only three years. The state does not burden districts with 
a minimum salary schedule, only mandating a minimum starting salary for each of the state’s three 
licensing tiers. 

D AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

New Mexico does not do enough to hold its programs accountable for the quality of their preparation. 
It has failed to address their tendency to require excessive amounts of professional coursework. Fur- 
thermore, New Mexico does not require aspiring teachers to demonstrate basic skills before entering a 
teacher preparation program. The state appropriately separates accreditation from state approval. 

D AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

New Mexico does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The 
alternate route the state offers has structural shortcomings combined with low and inflexible admis- 
sions standards. New Mexico does not ensure that programs do not require excessive coursework, and 
it does not ensure that adequate support is provided to new teachers. In addition, the state does not 
use objective performance data to hold its alternate route programs accountable for the quality of their 
teachers. New Mexico has a restrictive policy regarding licensure reciprocity for teachers from out of 
state who were prepared in an alternate route program, making it difficult for some teachers to transfer 
their licenses. 

D AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

New Mexico’s standards for special education teachers are better than those of many states, and they 
adequately address all of the critical areas of knowledge required to teach students with disabilities. 
However, the state places no limit on the amount of professional education coursework that its teacher 
preparation programs can require of special education candidates, resulting in program excesses. The 
state does not ensure that elementary special education candidates receive preparation in subject mat- 
ter relevant to the PK-6 classroom. New Mexico also requires secondary special education candidates 
to complete the equivalent of a major in an academic content area. These requirements should help 
teachers become highly qualified. New Mexico, however, has not developed a streamlined HOUSSE 
route to help new secondary special education teachers meet additional subject matter requirements 
once they are in the classroom. 
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How is New York Faring? 

Overall Performance: Needs Significant Improvement 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

C AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

New York needs to improve its data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher assign- 
ments. The state’s subject matter preparation policies for future elementary teachers could use some 
improvement, although its policies for future secondary teachers are better. New York also needs to 
improve its policies for phasing out its use of the HOUSSE route. It does meet the industry standard 
for a subject matter major. 

C AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

New York’s professional standards exemplify the clarity and specificity that can serve as a model for 
other states. Teachers must pass a licensure test, based on these standards, before entering the class- 
room. State policies do not ensure that teachers are prepared in scientifically based reading instruction. 
The state has strong policies regarding teacher reciprocity. New York does not recognize distinct levels 
of academic caliber at the time of initial certification. 

C AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

In the area of teacher accountability. New York has some promising policies as well as some room for 
improvement. While the state requires annual evaluations and even goes so far as to explicitly require 
subjective and limited objective measures of classroom effectiveness. New York undermines its evalua- 
tions by not ensuring classroom effectiveness is the preponderant criterion. Promoting teacher effective- 
ness is further weakened by a lack of value-added data and by granting tenure after only three years. The 
state does not burden districts with a minimum salary schedule and even supports differential pay. 

D AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

New York does not do enough to hold its programs accountable for the quality of their preparation. It 
has failed to address their tendency to require excessive amounts of professional coursework. Further- 
more, New York does not require aspiring teachers to demonstrate basic skills before entering a teacher 
preparation program. The state does not wholly separate accreditation from state approval. 

D AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

New York does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The al- 
ternate routes the state offers have structural shortcomings and inflexible admissions standards. For at 
least one of its routes. New York ensures adequate support is provided to new teachers, but it does not 
ensure that programs do not require excessive coursework. The state’s academic standards for admis- 
sion to alternate route programs are sufficiently selective. The state, however, does not use objective 
performance data to hold its alternate route programs accountable for the quality of their teachers. 
New York has a fairly flexible policy regarding licensure reciprocity for teachers coming from out of 
state who were prepared in an alternate route program, provided applicants have at least three years of 
experience. 

D AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

New York’s standards for special education teachers do not adequately prepare them to work with stu- 
dents with disabilities. The state places no limit on the amount of professional education coursework 
that its teacher preparation programs can require of special education candidates, resulting in program 
excesses. New York does require elementary special education candidates to complete liberal arts course- 
work, and also requires secondary special education candidates to complete a major or the equivalent in 
an academic content area, which should prepare them to be highly qualified in at least one area. The 
state does not, however, offer new secondary special education teachers a streamlined HOUSSE route 
to help them meet additional subject matter requirements once they are in the classroom. 
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How is North Carolina Faring? 

Overall Performance: Needs Significant Improvement 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

C AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

North Carolina has better data policies than many states, which can help it ameliorate inequities in 
teacher assignments. The state’s subject matter preparation policies for future elementary teachers 
need some improvement, and its policies for future secondary teachers need even more work. The 
state also has an inadequate definition of a subject matter major. North Carolina is phasing out its use 
of the HOUSSE route. 

D AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

North Carolina has created a solid framework of state standards that are more clearly written than 
many other states. The standards, however, lack necessary specificity in several key pedagogical areas. 
State policies do not ensure that teachers are prepared in scientifically based reading instruction. New 
teachers may teach for up to three years before passing licensure exams. The state has worked to facili- 
tate teacher reciprocity, but its policies could be improved. North Carolina does not recognize distinct 
levels of academic caliber at the time of initial certification. 

C AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

North Carolina’s policies regarding the frequency and content of evaluations are stronger than most 
but contain debilitating loopholes. The statewide evaluation system requires objective and subjective 
measures of teacher effectiveness but does not ensure that classroom effectiveness is the preponderant 
criterion. Moreover, while the state requires annual evaluations, it weakens this requirement by allow- 
ing districts to grant waivers for some teachers. The state also burdens districts with a minimum salary 
schedule. North Carolina’s more promising practices include its school growth model, which provides 
limited evidence of teachers’ impact on student learning gains, and its performance pay plan, which 
rewards them for these gains. The state also grants tenure after four years, a longer waiting period than 
most states. 

C AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

North Carolina requires candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to admission. It does a better job than 
many states of holding its programs accountable for the quality of their preparation. North Carolina, 
however, has failed to address the tendency of programs to require excessive amounts of professional 
coursework. In addition, it inappropriately requires programs to attain national accreditation. 

D AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

North Carolina does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The 
alternate route the state offers has serious structural flaws combined with low admissions standards. 
North Carolina does not ensure that programs do not require excessive coursework, and it does not 
ensure adequate support is provided to new teachers. The state does not use objective performance 
data to hold its alternate route programs accountable for the quality of their teachers. North Carolina 
has a restrictive policy regarding licensure reciprocity for teachers from out of state who were prepared 
in an alternate route program, making it difficult for some teachers to transfer their licenses. 

D AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

North Carolina’s standards for special education teachers are better than those of many states, and they 
adequately address all of the critical areas of knowledge required to teach students with disabilities. How- 
ever, the state places no limit on the amount of professional education coursework that its teacher prepa- 
ration programs can require of special education candidates, resulting in program excesses. Further- 
more, state policy does not ensure that prospective teachers receive subject matter preparation relevant 
to the elementary or secondary classroom. North Carolina does not ensure programs prepare highly 
qualified teachers, nor has it developed a streamlined HOUSSE route to help new secondary special 
education teachers meet additional subject matter requirements once they are in the classroom. 
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How is North Dakota Faring? 

Overall Performance: Languishing 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

C AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

North Dakota needs to improve its data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher as- 
signments. The state’s subject matter preparation policies for future elementary and secondary teach- 
ers also need improvement. North Dakota does meet the industry standard for a subject matter major 
and is phasing out its use of the HOUSSE route. 

D AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

North Dakota’s standards lack specificity and do not clearly refer to the knowledge and skills that 
new teachers must have before entering the classroom. State policies do not ensure that teachers are 
prepared in scientifically based reading instruction, whether through coursework, standards or a licen- 
sure exam. New teachers may teach for up to three years before passing licensure exams. Significant 
obstacles remain for out of state teachers seeking licensure in North Dakota, and the state does not 
recognize distinct levels of academic caliber at the time of initial certification. 

D AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

North Dakota fails to exercise much-needed leadership in the realm of teacher accountability. Al- 
though the state requires annual evaluations. North Dakota does not provide the criteria for assessing 
teachers and thus does not ensure that evaluations are based primarily on evidence of classroom ef- 
fectiveness. Teacher accountability efforts are furthered hampered by a lack of value-added data and 
the alarming granting of tenure after only one year. While the state does not burden districts with a 
minimum salary schedule, it also does not promote differential or performance pay. 

D AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

North Dakota does not do enough to hold its programs accountable for the quality of their preparation. 
If has failed to address their tendency to require excessive amounts of professional coursework. Fur- 
thermore, North Dakota does not require aspiring teachers to demonstrate basic skills before entering 
a teacher preparation program. The state, however, appropriately separates accreditation from state 
approval. 

F AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

North Dakota does not provide a genuine alternate route to certification. The state does not currently 
classify any route to certification as an alternate route. North Dakota has a restrictive policy regarding 
licensure reciprocity for teachers from out of state who were prepared in an alternate route program, 
making it difficult for some teachers to transfer their licenses. 

D AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

North Dakota’s standards for special education teachers do not ensure that teachers will be well pre- 
pared to teach students with disabilities. The state places no limit on the amount of professional edu- 
cation coursework that its teacher preparation programs can require of special education candidates, 
resulting in program excesses. While the state requires elementary special education teachers to meet 
the same academic standards as general elementary teachers, the state’s standards need improvement. 
Most secondary special education teachers are also required to receive dual certification, which should 
help prepare teachers to be highly qualified in at least one core subject area upon completion of a 
teacher preparation program. North Dakota, however, has not developed a streamlined HOUSSE 
route to help new secondary special education teachers meet subject matter requirements once they 
are in the classroom. 
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How is Ohio Faring? 

Overall Performance: Languishing 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

D AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Ohio needs to improve its data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher assignments. 
The state’s subject matter preparation policies for future elementary teachers need improvement, al- 
though its policies for secondary teachers are better. Ohio is continuing its use of the HOUSSE route, 
and has not defined a subject matter major. 

C AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Ohio’s teaching standards lack specificity and do not clearly refer to the knowledge and skills that 
new teachers must have before entering the classroom. Ohio’s reading standards partially address the 
science of reading instruction, but this policy alone is insufficient to ensure that elementary teachers 
are prepared in this critical area. New teachers may teach for up to one year before passing licensure 
exams. The state has taken steps to facilitate teacher reciprocity, but its policies could be improved. 
Ohio does not recognize distinct levels of academic caliber at the time of initial certification. 

D AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

Despite some promising initiatives, Ohio needs to strengthen its teacher accountability policies. Ohio’s 
minimal teacher evaluation guidelines call for evidence of teacher effectiveness, but they are too vague 
to guarantee districts use objective evidence as the preponderant criterion. Efforts to promote teacher 
effectiveness are further weakened by not mandating the frequency of evaluations, by burdening dis- 
tricts with a minimum salary schedule, and by granting teachers tenure after only three years. More 
promising practices include the state’s development of a school-level value-added model and the state’s 
support of a performance pay pilot. 

D AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Ohio has failed to address the tendency of its programs to require excessive amounts of professional 
coursework. It does not require aspiring teachers to demonstrate basic skills before entering a teacher 
preparation program. Ohio, however, appropriately separates accreditation from state approval. It does 
more than most states to hold its programs accountable for the quality of their preparation. 

D AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Ohio does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The alternate 
route the state offers has structural shortcomings combined with low and inflexible admissions stan- 
dards. Ohio does not ensure adequate support is provided to new teachers, and it allows programs to 
require excessive coursework. The state does not use objective performance data to hold its alternate 
route programs accountable for the quality of their teachers. Ohio has a restrictive policy regarding 
licensure reciprocity for teachers from out of state who were prepared in an alternate route program, 
making it difficult for some teachers to transfer their licenses. 

F AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Ohio’s standards for special education teachers do not ensure that teachers will be well prepared to 
teach students with disabilities. The state places no limit on the amount of professional education 
coursework that its teacher preparation programs can require of special education candidates, resulting 
in program excesses. Eurthermore, state policy does not ensure that prospective teachers will receive 
subject matter preparation relevant to the elementary or secondary classroom. Eurthermore, Ohio has 
not developed a streamlined HOUSSE route to help new secondary special education teachers meet 
additional subject matter requirements once they are in the classroom. 
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How is Oklahoma Faring? 

Overall Performance: Weak but Progressing 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

C AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Oklahoma needs to improve its data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher as- 
signments. The state’s subject matter preparation policies for future elementary teachers are strong. 
Its requirements for future high school teachers are adequate, but its expectations for middle school 
teachers need improvement. Oklahoma is phasing out its use of the HOUSSE route and has not 
defined a subject matter major. 

C AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Oklahoma’s teaching standards lack specificity and do not clearly refer to the knowledge and skills that 
new teachers must have before entering the classroom. The state’s reading standards, however, do clear- 
ly address all five components of the science of reading instruction. The state has made strong efforts at 
ensuring that all teachers are prepared in this critical area. New teachers may teach for up to one year 
before passing licensure exams. The state’s policies regarding licensure of out of state teachers are good. 
Oklahoma does not recognize distinct levels of academic caliber at the time of initial certification. 

C AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

In the realm of teacher accountability, Oklahoma has some sound policies but also plenty of room for 
improvement. While the state requires annual evaluations and even goes so far as to explicitly require 
subjective and objective measures of classroom effectiveness, Oklahoma undermines its evaluations by 
not ensuring classroom effectiveness is the preponderant criterion. Promoting teacher effectiveness is 
further weakened by a lack of value-added data, by burdening districts with a minimum salary sched- 
ule, and by granting tenure after only three years. 

D AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Oklahoma does not do enough to hold its programs accountable for the quality of their preparation. 
It has failed to address their tendency to require excessive amounts of professional coursework. Fur- 
thermore, Oklahoma does not require aspiring teachers to demonstrate basic skills before entering a 
teacher preparation program. The state appropriately separates accreditation from state approval. 

C AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Oklahoma does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The 
alternate route the state offers has serious structural flaws combined with low and inflexible admissions 
standards. Oklahoma ensures adequate support is provided to new teachers, but it does not ensure 
that programs do not require excessive coursework. In addition, the state does not use objective per- 
formance data to hold its alternate route programs accountable for the quality of their teachers. Okla- 
homa, however, has a fairly flexible policy regarding licensure reciprocity for teachers coming from out 
of state who were prepared in an alternate route program. 

D AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Oklahoma’s standards for special education teachers do not ensure that teachers will be well prepared 
to teach students with disabilities. The state places no limit on the amount of professional education 
coursework that its teacher preparation programs can require of special education candidates, result- 
ing in program excesses. The state’s policy does not ensure that teachers will receive subject-matter 
preparation relevant to elementary or secondary classrooms. Oklahoma’s secondary special education 
policy does not require candidates to major in any core content area, making it unlikely that they will 
be highly qualified in a core area upon completion of a teacher preparation program. Furthermore, 
the state has not developed a streamlined HOUSSE route to help new secondary special education 
teachers meet additional subject matter requirements once they are in the classroom. 
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How is Oregon Faring? 

Overall Performance: Languishing 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

C AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Oregon needs to improve its data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher assign- 
ments. The state’s subject matter preparation policies for future elementary teachers are very good, 
although its policies for future secondary teachers need improvement. Oregon has an inadequate 
definition of a subject matter major, and the state also needs to clarify its policies for phasing out its 
HOUSSE route. 

D AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Oregon’s teaching standards lack specificity and do not clearly refer to the knowledge and skills that 
new teachers must have before entering the classroom. State policies do not ensure that teachers are 
prepared in the science of reading instruction. New teachers are allowed to teach for up to three years 
before passing licensure exams. While the state has taken a good first step toward addressing teacher 
reciprocity, its policies could be improved. Oregon does not recognize distinct levels of academic cali- 
ber at the time of initial certification. 

D AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

Oregon fails to exercise much-needed leadership in the realm of teacher accountability. The state 
does not define important policies about the frequency and content of teacher evaluations and thus 
does not ensure that evaluations are annual and based primarily on evidence of classroom effective- 
ness. Moreover, the state lacks value-added data and grants teachers tenure after only three years in the 
classroom. While the state does not burden districts with a minimum salary schedule, it also does not 
promote differential or performance pay. 

D AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Oregon has better-than-average accountability policies for its programs, but it still has room for im- 
provement. The state does not require candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to admission. It has 
failed to address the tendency of programs to require excessive amounts of professional coursework. 
On a positive note, Oregon does appropriately separate accreditation from state approval. 

F AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Oregon does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The alter- 
nate routes the state offers have serious structural flaws combined with low and inflexible admissions 
standards. Oregon does not ensure that programs do not require excessive coursework, and it does 
not ensure adequate support is provided to new teachers. In addition, the state does not use objective 
performance data to hold its alternate route programs accountable for the quality of their teachers. 
Oregon has a restrictive policy regarding licensure reciprocity for teachers from out of state who were 
prepared in an alternate route program, making it difficult for some teachers to transfer their licenses. 

D AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Oregon’s standards for special education teachers do not ensure that teachers will be well prepared 
to teach students with disabilities. The state places no limit on the amount of professional education 
coursework that its teacher preparation programs can require of special education candidates, result- 
ing in program excesses. The state requires elementary special education candidates to have content 
preparation, but its policy is insufficient to ensure that secondary candidates will receive adequate 
subject matter preparation. Furthermore, Oregon has not developed a streamlined HOUSSE route to 
help new secondary special education teachers meet additional subject matter requirements once they 
are in the classroom. 
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How is Pennsylvania Faring? 

Overall Performance: Languishing 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

D AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Pennsylvania needs to improve its data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher as- 
signments. The state’s subject matter preparation policies for future elementary and secondary teach- 
ers also need some improvement. The state has not defined a subject matter major. Pennsylvania does 
have a good plan for phasing out its use of the HOUSSE route. 

D AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Pennsylvania’s standards are specific and clearly outline the knowledge and skills new teachers must 
have before entering the classroom. State policies do not ensure that teachers are prepared in the sci- 
ence of reading instruction. A time frame in which new teachers must pass licensure tests has not been 
specified. While the state has made efforts toward facilitating teacher reciprocity, its policies create 
significant obstacles. Pennsylvania does not recognize distinct levels of academic caliber at the time of 
initial certification for new teachers. 

C AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

Despite mandating annual evaluations, Pennsylvania’s minimal guidelines do not require objective 
evidence of classroom effectiveness, much less a preponderance of evidence, to ensure teacher effec- 
tiveness. Efforts to promote teacher accountability are further weakened by burdening districts with 
a minimum salary schedule and by granting teachers tenure after only three years. More promising 
practices are the state’s fledgling value-added system that will provide limited information on school 
effectiveness and its support for differential pay. 

D AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Pennsylvania has better-than-average accountability policies, but it still has room for improvement. 
The state does not require candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to admission. It has failed to address 
the tendency of programs to require excessive amounts of professional coursework. Pennsylvania does 
appropriately separate accreditation from state approval. 

D AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Pennsylvania does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The 
alternate routes the state offers have some structural shortcomings and inflexible admissions standards. 
Although Pennsylvania does ensure programs do not require excessive coursework for at least one of 
its routes, it does not ensure adequate support is provided to new teachers. The state’s academic stan- 
dards for admission to alternate route programs are sufficiently selective. The state, however, collects 
little objective performance data from alternate route programs and does not use it to hold programs 
accountable for the quality of their teachers. Pennsylvania has a restrictive policy regarding licensure 
reciprocity for teachers from out of state who were prepared in an alternate route program, making it 
difficult for some teachers to transfer their licenses. 

F AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Pennsylvania’s standards for special education teachers do not ensure that teachers will be well pre- 
pared to teach students with disabilities. The state places no limit on the amount of professional edu- 
cation coursework that its teacher preparation programs can require of special education candidates, 
resulting in program excesses. While the state requires special education candidates to meet some 
general education standards, this policy is insufficient to ensure that teachers will receive the subject 
matter preparation relevant to elementary or secondary classrooms. Pennsylvania, furthermore, has 
not developed a streamlined HOUSSE route to help new secondary special education teachers meet 
additional subject matter requirements once they are in the classroom. 
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How is Rhode Island Faring? 

Overall Performance: Languishing 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

D AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Rhode Island needs to improve its data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher as- 
signments. The state’s subject matter preparation policies for future elementary and secondary teach- 
ers also need a good deal of improvement, and the state is not phasing out its use of the HOUSSE 
route. Rhode Island does meet the industry standard for a subject matter major. 

D AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Rhode Island’s teaching standards, though measurable and nonideological, lack specificity and a fo- 
cus on the knowledge and skills new teachers must have before entering the classroom. State poli- 
cies do not ensure that teachers are prepared in the science of reading instruction. New teachers 
may teach for up to two years before passing state licensure tests. While the state has made efforts 
to facilitate teacher reciprocity, its policies could be improved. Rhode Island does not recognize 
distinct levels of academic caliber at the time of initial certification for new teachers. 

D AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

Rhode Island fails to exercise much-needed leadership in the realm of teacher accountability. The 
state does not define important policies about the frequency and content of teacher evaluations and 
thus does not ensure that evaluations are annual and based primarily on evidence of classroom effec- 
tiveness. Moreover, the state lacks value-added data and grants teachers tenure after only three years 
in the classroom. The state does not burden districts with a minimum salary schedule and supports 
differential pay initiatives. 

D AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Rhode Island does not do enough to hold its programs accountable for the quality of their preparation. 
In addition, the state has failed to address the tendency of programs to require excessive amounts of 
professional coursework. Rhode Island does not require aspiring teachers to demonstrate basic skills 
before entering a teacher preparation program. The state, however, appropriately separates accredita- 
tion from state approval. 

F AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Rhode Island does not provide a genuine alternate route to certification. The state does not currently 
classify any route to certification as an alternate route. Rhode Island, however, has a fairly flexible 
policy regarding licensure reciprocity for teachers coming from out of state who were prepared in an 
alternate route program, provided applicants have at least three years of experience. 

D AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Rhode Island’s standards for special education teachers do not adequately prepare them to work with 
students with disabilities. The state places no limit on the amount of professional education course- 
work that its teacher preparation programs can require of special education candidates, resulting in 
program excesses. While the state requires special education programs to meet some general educa- 
tion standards, this policy is insufficient to ensure that teachers will receive the subject matter prepara- 
tion relevant to elementary or secondary classrooms. Rhode Island, furthermore, has not developed a 
streamlined HOUSSE route to help new secondary special education teachers meet additional subject 
matter requirements once they are in the classroom. 
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How is South Carolina Faring? 

Overall Performance: Weak but Progressing 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

C AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

South Carolina has better data policies than many states, which can help it ameliorate inequities 
in teacher assignments. However, its subject matter preparation policies for future elementary and 
secondary teachers need improvement, and the state is not phasing out its use of the HOUSSE route. 
South Carolina does meet the industry standard for a subject matter major. 

C AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

South Carolina’s teaching standards, though measurable and nonideological, lack specificity and a 
focus on the knowledge and skills new teachers must have before entering the classroom. State poli- 
cies do not ensure that teachers are prepared in the science of reading instruction. New teachers are 
allowed to teach for one year before passing state licensure tests. While the state has made efforts to fa- 
cilitate teacher reciprocity, its policies could be improved. South Carolina does not recognize distinct 
levels of academic caliber at the time of initial certification for new teachers. 

B AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

South Carolina’s policies regarding the frequency and content of teacher evaluations are stronger than 
most, but they need some shoring up. The statewide system requires subjective and limited objective 
measures of teacher effectiveness and is one of the few states that makes the measure of classroom ef- 
fectiveness a necessary criterion to pass an evaluation. However, the state only requires full evaluation 
every three years, although it allows a more minimal review in the intervening years. The state’s efforts 
are further hindered by the imposition on districts of a minimum salary schedule and the granting of 
tenure after only three years. More promising is the state’s fledging pilot program in which limited 
value-added data about teacher effectiveness are used to reward teachers performance pay. 

C AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

South Carolina has begun to collect and use meaningful outcome data, but it has a long way to 
go in holding its programs accountable for the quality of their preparation. It has also failed to ad- 
dress their tendency to require excessive amounts of professional coursework. South Carolina does 
require applicants to pass a basic skills test, and it has a sensible accreditation policy. 

D AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

South Carolina does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The 
alternate route the state offers has structural shortcomings combined with low and inflexible admis- 
sions standards. South Carolina allows programs to require excessive coursework, and it does not en- 
sure adequate support is provided to new teachers. The state does collect some objective performance 
data from alternate route programs; however, it does not use it to hold programs accountable for the 
quality of their teachers. South Carolina has a fairly flexible policy regarding licensure reciprocity for 
teachers coming from out of state who were prepared in an alternate route program. 

F AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

South Carolina’s standards for special education teachers do not adequately prepare them to work 
with students with disabilities. The state places no limit on the amount of professional education 
coursework that its teacher preparation programs can require of special education candidates, result- 
ing in program excesses. Furthermore, state policy fails to ensure that prospective teachers will receive 
subject matter preparation that is relevant to the elementary or secondary classroom. South Carolina 
also has not developed a streamlined HOUSSE route to help new secondary special education teach- 
ers meet additional subject matter requirements once they are in the classroom. 
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How is South Dakota Faring? 

Overall Performance: Unsatisfactory 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

C AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

South Dakota needs to improve its data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher 
assignments. The state’s subject matter preparation policies for future elementary teachers need im- 
provement, although its policies for future secondary teachers are better. South Dakota has not defined 
a subject matter major. The state is phasing out its use of the HOUSSE route. 

D AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

South Dakota’s teaching standards, though measurable and nonideological, lack specificity and a fo- 
cus on the knowledge and skills new teachers must have before entering the classroom. State policies 
do not ensure that teachers are prepared in the science of reading instruction. The state allows new 
teachers to teach for up to two years before passing state licensure tests. The state has reasonably good 
policies regarding teacher reciprocity. South Dakota does not recognize distinct levels of academic 
caliber at the time of initial certification for new teachers. 

D AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

South Dakota fails to exercise much-needed leadership in the realm of teacher accountability. The 
state does not define important policies about the frequency and content of teacher evaluations and 
thus does not ensure that evaluations are annual and based primarily on evidence of classroom effec- 
tiveness. Moreover, the state lacks value-added data and grants teachers tenure after only three years in 
the classroom. While the state does not burden districts with a minimum salary schedule, it also does 
not promote differential or performance pay. 

D AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

South Dakota does not do enough to hold its programs accountable for the quality of their preparation. 
It has failed to address their tendency to require excessive amounts of professional coursework. Further- 
more, South Dakota does not require aspiring teachers to demonstrate basic skills before entering a 
teacher preparation program. The state does appropriately separate accreditation from state approval. 

D AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

South Dakota does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The 
alternate routes the state offers have structural shortcomings combined with low and inflexible ad- 
missions standards. For at least one of its routes. South Dakota ensures that programs do not require 
excessive coursework, but it does not ensure adequate support is provided to new teachers. The state 
does not use objective performance data to hold its alternate route programs accountable for the qual- 
ity of their teachers. In addition. South Dakota has a restrictive policy regarding licensure reciprocity 
for teachers from out of state who were prepared in an alternate route program, making it difficult for 
some teachers to transfer their licenses. 

D AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

South Dakota’s standards for special education teachers do not adequately prepare them to work with 
students with disabilities. The state places no limit on the amount of professional education course- 
work that its teacher preparation programs can require of special education candidates, resulting in 
program excesses. While special education candidates are required to meet some general education 
standards, this policy is not nearly sufficient to ensure that they will receive subject matter prepara- 
tion relevant to elementary or secondary classrooms. South Dakota, furthermore, has not developed a 
streamlined HOUSSE route to help new secondary special education teachers meet additional subject 
matter requirements once they are in the classroom. 
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How is Tennessee Faring? 

Overall Performance: Weak but Ahead of the Class 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

C AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Tennessee needs to improve its data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher assign- 
ments. Its subject matter preparation policies for future elementary teachers are better than those of 
many states, but they still need improvement, as do its policies for future secondary teachers. Tennes- 
see has not defined a subject matter major. It is not phasing out its use of the HOUSSE route. 

C AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Tennessee’s teaching standards, though measurable and nonideological, lack specificity and a focus 
on the knowledge and skills new teachers must have before entering the classroom. State policies for 
ensuring that new teachers are prepared in the science of reading instruction are quite strong. New 
teachers are allowed to teach for up to three years before passing licensure tests. The state’s teacher 
reciprocity policies are reasonably good, but could still be improved. Tennessee does not recognize 
distinct levels of academic caliber at the time of initial certification for new teachers. 

C AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

Tennessee takes an active role in shaping teacher accountability, resulting in some sound policies, 
but there is still room for much improvement. The state is one of the few to require both subjective 
and limited objective evidence of teacher effectiveness and to ensure that a teacher cannot pass an 
evaluation without meeting this criterion. However, this policy is weakened by only requiring a full 
evaluation two times in a ten-year span, although the state does require a cursory review in the inter- 
vening years. Efforts to promote teacher effectiveness are further hindered by burdening districts with a 
minimum salary schedule and by granting teachers tenure after only three years. The state’s pioneering 
value-added system is a valuable tool for addressing teacher accountability and school effectiveness. 

B AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Tennessee has a sensible policy addressing the tendency of programs to require excessive amounts of 
professional coursework. It also requires aspiring teachers to demonstrate basic skills before entering 
a teacher preparation program. Tennessee appropriately separates accreditation from state approval. 
Moreover, it does more than most states to hold its programs accountable for the quality of their 
preparation. 

C AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Tennessee’s alternate routes have structural shortcomings, despite the fact that some of its alternate 
routes to certification have strong and flexible admissions standards. Eor at least one of its routes, Ten- 
nessee does not allow programs to require excessive coursework, and it does ensure adequate support is 
provided to new teachers. The state does not use objective performance data to hold its alternate route 
programs accountable for the quality of their teachers. Tennessee, however, has a fairly flexible policy 
regarding licensure reciprocity for teachers coming from out of state who were prepared in an alternate 
route program. 

D AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Tennessee’s standards for special education teachers do not adequately prepare them to work with 
students with disabilities. The state does limit the amount of professional education coursework that its 
teacher preparation programs can require of special education candidates. While Tennessee’s general 
education requirements for special education candidates are better than those found in many states, 
its policy is still insufficient to ensure that candidates receive the subject matter preparation relevant 
to elementary or secondary classrooms. Tennessee, furthermore, has not developed a streamlined 
HOUSSE route to help new secondary special education teachers meet additional subject matter 
requirements once they are in the classroom. 
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How is Texas Faring? 

Overall Performance: Weak but Ahead of the Class 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

C AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Texas has better data policies than many states, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher as- 
signments. Its subject matter preparation policies for future elementary teachers are better than those 
of many states, but they still need improvement, as do its policies for future secondary teachers. Texas 
needs to clarify its policies for phasing out the HOUSSE route. The state does meet the industry stan- 
dard for a subject matter major. 

B AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Texas’ teaching standards are clear and specific; they are among the best in the nation. Similarly, the 
state’s policies for ensuring that new teachers are prepared in the science of reading instruction are 
quite strong. The state allows new teachers to teach for up to three years before passing state licensure 
tests, although it has good policies regarding teacher reciprocity. Texas does not recognize distinct lev- 
els of academic caliber at the time of initial certification. 

C AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

Texas takes an active role in shaping teacher evaluation and compensation, resulting in some strong 
policies, but there is still room for necessary improvements. The statewide evaluation system is one of 
the few to require both subjective and limited objective evidence of teacher effectiveness and to ensure 
that a teacher cannot pass an evaluation without meeting this criterion. Although the state requires 
annual evaluations, a wide loophole waives this requirement for “proficient” teachers. The state’s ef- 
forts are further weakened by a lack of value-added data, by burdening districts with a minimum salary 
schedule, and by granting teachers tenure in only three years. The state does support both differential 
and performance pay initiatives. 

D AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Texas is one of only a few states that address the tendency of programs to require excessive amounts of 
professional coursework. The state is also doing more than many others to hold its programs account- 
able for the quality of their preparation. Texas also appropriately separates accreditation from state 
approval, but it does not require candidates to pass a basic skills test prior to admission. 

C AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Texas does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The alternate 
routes the state offers have structural shortcomings combined with low and inflexible admissions stan- 
dards. Texas allows programs to require excessive coursework, and it does not ensure adequate support 
is provided to new teachers. The state collects little objective performance data from alternate route 
programs and does not use the data to hold programs accountable for the quality of their teachers. 
Texas has a fairly flexible policy regarding licensure reciprocity for teachers coming from out of state 
who were prepared in an alternate route program. 

C AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Texas’ standards for special education teachers are better than those of many states, and they adequate- 
ly address all of the critical areas of knowledge required to teach students with disabilities. However, the 
state places no limit on the amount of professional education coursework that its teacher preparation 
programs can require of special education candidates, resulting in program excesses. Texas requires 
special education candidates to complete the equivalent of an interdisciplinary or academic major. 
This requirement should help secondary special education teachers become highly qualified in at least 
one core area during teacher preparation. Texas, however, has not developed a streamlined HOUSSE 
route to help new secondary special education teachers meet additional subject matter requirements 
once they are in the classroom. 
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How is Utah Faring? 

Overall Performance: Languishing 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

C AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Utah needs to improve its data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher assignments. 
The state’s subject matter preparation policies for future elementary teachers need improvement, as 
do its policies for future secondary teachers. Utah does meet the industry standard for a subject matter 
major and is phasing out its use of the HOUSSE route. 

D AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Utah’s teaching standards lack specificity and do not clearly refer to the knowledge and skills that new 
teachers must have before entering the classroom. State policies do not ensure that teachers are pre- 
pared in the science of reading instruction. The state allows new teachers to teach for up to three years 
before passing state licensure tests. Its reciprocity policies may create needless obstacles for out of state 
teachers. Utah does not recognize distinct levels of academic caliber at the time of initial certification 
for new teachers. 

D AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

Utah fails to exercise much-needed leadership in the realm of teacher accountability. The state does 
not define important policies about the frequency and content of teacher evaluations and thus does 
not ensure that evaluations are annual and based primarily on evidence of classroom effectiveness. 
Moreover, the state lacks value-added data and grants teachers tenure after only three years in the 
classroom. The state does not burden districts with a minimum salary schedule. 

F AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Utah does not require aspiring teachers to demonstrate basic skills before entering a teacher preparation 
program. It does not hold its programs sufficiently accountable for the quality of their preparation. In ad- 
dition, Utah has failed to address the tendency of programs to require excessive amounts of professional 
coursework. The state also inappropriately requires its programs to attain national accreditation. 

D AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Utah does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The alternate 
routes the state offers have structural shortcomings combined with low and inflexible admissions stan- 
dards. For at least one route, Utah ensures that programs do not require excessive coursework, but it 
does not ensure adequate support is provided to new teachers. In addition, the state does not use objec- 
tive performance data to hold its alternate route programs accountable for the quality of their teachers. 
Utah has a restrictive policy regarding licensure reciprocity for teachers from out of state who were 
prepared in an alternate route program, making it difficult for some teachers to transfer their licenses. 

D AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Utah’s standards for special education teachers do not adequately prepare them to work with students 
with disabilities. The state places no limit on the amount of professional education coursework that 
its teacher preparation programs can require of special education candidates, resulting in program 
excesses. While elementary special education teachers are required to pass a subject matter test, the 
state’s policies do little to ensure that programs will prepare candidates for that test by requiring liberal 
arts coursework in topics relevant to the PK-6 classroom. Secondary special education teachers, how- 
ever, are likely to finish their preparation program highly qualified in at least one subject area, putting 
Utah ahead of most states in this area. Utah has not developed a streamlined HOUSSE route to help 
new secondary special education teachers meet additional subject matter requirements once they are 
in the classroom. 
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How is Vermont Faring? 

Overall Performance: Languishing 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

C AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Vermont needs to greatly improve its data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher 
assignments. The state’s subject matter preparation policies for future elementary teachers need im- 
provement, although its policies for future secondary teachers are better. Vermont does meet the in- 
dustry standard for a subject matter major. It is phasing out its use of the HOUSSE route. 

D AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Vermont’s teaching standards lack specificity and do not clearly refer to the knowledge and skills that 
new teachers must have before entering the classroom. The state’s standards do ensure that new teach- 
ers are prepared in the science of reading instruction, but it does not require new teachers to pass a 
test to demonstrate mastery of this critical material. New teachers are allowed to teach for up to two 
years before passing state licensure tests. The state’s policies regarding teacher reciprocity could be 
improved. Vermont does not recognize distinct levels of academic caliber at the time of initial certifica- 
tion for new teachers. 

D AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

Vermont fails to exercise much-needed leadership in the realm of teacher accountability. The state 
does not define important policies about the frequency and content of teacher evaluations and thus 
does not ensure that evaluations are annual and based primarily on evidence of classroom effective- 
ness. Moreover, the state lacks value-added data and grants teachers tenure after only two years in 
the classroom. The state does not burden districts with a minimum salary schedule and supports 
differential pay. 

D AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Vermont does not do enough to hold its programs accountable for the quality of their preparation. It 
has failed to address their tendency to require excessive amounts of professional coursework. Further- 
more, Vermont does not require aspiring teachers to demonstrate basic skills before entering a teacher 
preparation program. The state does appropriately separate accreditation from state approval. 

D AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Vermont does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The al- 
ternate routes the state offers have structural shortcomings combined with inflexible admissions stan- 
dards. Vermont does not ensure that programs do not require excessive coursework, and it does not 
ensure adequate support is provided to new teachers. The state’s academic standards for admission to 
alternate route programs are sufficiently selective. The state does not use objective performance data 
to hold its alternate route programs accountable for the quality of their teachers. Vermont also has a 
restrictive policy regarding licensure reciprocity for teachers from out of state who were prepared in an 
alternate route program, making it difficult for some teachers to transfer their licenses. 

F AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Vermont’s standards for special education teachers do not adequately prepare them to work with 
students with disabilities. The state places no limit on the amount of professional education course- 
work that its teacher preparation programs can require of special education candidates, resulting in 
program excesses. Furthermore, state policy does not ensure that prospective teachers receive the 
subject matter preparation relevant to the elementary or secondary classroom. Vermont also has not 
developed a streamlined HOUSSE route to help new secondary special education teachers meet 
additional subject matter requirements once they are in the classroom. 
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How is Virginia Faring? 

Overall Performance: Weak but Progressing 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

C AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Virginia needs to greatly improve its data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher as- 
signments. The state's subject matter preparation policies for future elementary teachers are better than 
those of many states, and its policies for future secondary teachers are very good. Virginia is not phasing 
out its use of the HOUSSE route. It does meet the industry standard for a subject matter major. 

B AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Virginia’s teaching standards, though measurable and nonideological, do not clearly refer to the knowl- 
edge and skills that new teachers must have before entering the classroom. State policies for ensuring 
that new teachers are prepared in the science of reading instruction are quite strong and are among the 
best in the country. New teachers are allowed to teach for up to three years before passing state licen- 
sure tests. While the state has reasonably good policies regarding teacher reciprocity, its policies could 
be improved. Virginia recognizes distinct levels of academic caliber at the time of initial certification 
for new teachers. 

D AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

Virginia’s minimal teacher evaluation guidelines call for evidence of teacher effectiveness, but they 
are too vague to guarantee districts use actual student outcomes. Promoting teacher effectiveness is 
further undermined by formal evaluations conducted only every three years, a lack of value-added 
data, and tenure granted after only three years in the classroom. The state does not burden districts 
with a minimum salary schedule and supports differential pay. Virginia fails to exercise much-needed 
leadership in the realm of teacher accountability. The state does not define important policies about 
the frequency and content of teacher evaluations and thus does not ensure that evaluations are annual 
and based primarily on evidence of classroom effectiveness. Moreover, the state lacks value-added data 
and grants teachers tenure after only two years in the classroom. The state does not burden districts 
with a minimum salary schedule and supports differential pay. 

C AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Virginia is one of only a few states with a policy designed to ensure efficient delivery of professional 
coursework. Virginia does not wholly separate accreditation from state approval. The state has a policy 
requiring a basic skills test for prospective teacher candidates, but it has a glaring loophole. Its program 
accountability measures are also improving, but need more work. 

C AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Virginia’s alternate routes to certification have a sound structure that would qualify them as genuine 
alternate routes, but they are compromised by low admissions standards. Virginia does not allow pro- 
grams to require excessive coursework, but it does not ensure adequate support is provided to new 
teachers. The state collects little objective performance data from alternate route programs and does 
not use the data to hold programs accountable for the quality of their teachers. Virginia has a fairly 
flexible policy regarding licensure reciprocity for teachers coming from out of state who were prepared 
in an alternate route program. 

D AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Virginia’s standards for special education teachers are better than those of many states, and they ad- 
equately address all of the critical areas of knowledge required to teach students with disabilities. Also 
unique among the states, Virginia limits the amount of professional and methodological coursework 
in special education preparation programs. This policy is a model for other states to adopt. While the 
general education coursework requirement for special education candidates is better than that found 
in many states, Virginia’s policy does not ensure that teachers will receive the subject matter prepara- 
tion relevant to elementary or secondary classrooms. Secondary special education teacher candidates 
are not required to major in a core content area. Furthermore, Virginia has not developed a stream- 
lined HOUSSE route to help new secondary special education teachers meet additional subject 
matter requirements once they are in the classroom. 



How is Washington Faring? 

Overall Performance: Unsatisfactory 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

C AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Washington needs to improve its data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher as- 
signments. Its subject matter preparation policies for future elementary teachers are better than those 
of many states, but its policies for future secondary teachers are lacking. The state also needs better 
policies for phasing out its use of the HOUSSE route. Washington does meet the industry standard for 
a subject matter major. 

C AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Washington’s teaching standards, though measurable and nonideological, do not clearly refer to the 
knowledge and skills that new teachers must have before entering the classroom. State policies do 
not ensure that teachers are prepared in the science of reading instruction. New teachers are allowed 
to teach for up to one year before passing state licensure tests. The state has strong policies regarding 
teacher reciprocity. Washington does not recognize distinct levels of academic caliber at the time of 
initial certification for new teachers. 

D AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

Although Washington properly requires annual evaluations, the state’s minimal teacher evaluation 
guidelines do not ensure that districts base evaluations primarily on evidence of classroom effective- 
ness. Promoting teacher effectiveness is further undermined by a lack of value-added data, by burden- 
ing districts with a minimum salary schedule, and by granting teachers tenure after a notably brief two 
years in the classroom. 

D AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Washington does not do enough to hold its programs accountable for the quality of their preparation. 
It has failed to address their tendency to require excessive amounts of professional coursework. Wash- 
ington does require applicants to pass a basic skills test and has a sensible accreditation policy. 

C AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Washington is one of the only states that provides a genuine alternate route to certification. For one 
of its routes, Washington does not allow programs to require excessive coursework, and it ensures ad- 
equate support is provided to new teachers. The state’s academic standards for admission to alternate 
route programs are relatively flexible, although the state does not require candidates to show evidence 
of good academic performance. In addition, the state does not use objective performance data to hold 
its alternate route programs accountable for the quality of their teachers. Washington, however, has 
a fairly flexible policy regarding licensure reciprocity for teachers coming from out of state who were 
prepared in an alternate route program, provided applicants have at least three years of experience. 

F AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Washington’s standards for special education teachers do not adequately prepare them to work with 
students with disabilities. The state places no limit on the amount of professional education course- 
work that its teacher preparation programs can require of special education candidates, resulting in 
program excesses. While Washington requires special education candidates to complete some sub- 
ject matter preparation, the state does not adequately ensure that candidates are prepared for elemen- 
tary or secondary classrooms. Furthermore, Washington has not developed a streamlined HOUSSE 
route to help new secondary special education teachers meet additional subject matter requirements 
once they are in the classroom. 
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How is West Virginia Faring? 

Overall Performance: Needs Significant Improvement 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

C AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

West Virginia needs to improve its data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher 
assignments. The state’s subject matter preparation policies for future elementary teachers are better 
than those of many states, and its policies for future secondary teachers are very good. The state also 
needs better policies for phasing out its use of the HOUSSE route. West Virginia does meet the indus- 
try standard for a subject matter major and minor. 

C AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

West Virginia’s teaching standards lack specificity and do not clearly refer to the knowledge and skills 
that new teachers must have before entering the classroom. The state has strong coursework require- 
ments to prepare teachers in the science of reading instruction, but does not require a licensure test to 
ensure teachers understand this critical material. New teachers are allowed to teach for up to one year 
before passing state licensure tests. While the state has taken steps to facilitate teacher reciprocity, its 
policies could be improved. West Virginia does not recognize distinct levels of academic caliber at the 
time of initial certification for new teachers. 

D AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

By not explicitly calling for objective evidence of classroom effectiveness. West Virginia’s minimal 
teacher evaluation guidelines fail to hold teachers accountable. Moreover, the state does not mandate 
the frequency of evaluations for veteran teachers. West Virginia’s efforts to promote teacher effectiveness 
are further undermined by a lack of value-added data, by granting teachers tenure after only three years 
and by burdening districts with a minimum salary schedule. The state does support differential pay. 

C AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

West Virginia does not do enough to hold its programs accountable for the quality of their preparation. 
It has failed to address their tendency to require excessive amounts of professional coursework. Fur- 
thermore, West Virginia does not require aspiring teachers to demonstrate basic skills before entering a 
teacher preparation program. The state does appropriately separate accreditation from state approval. 

D AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

West Virginia does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The 
alternate route the state offers has structural shortcomings combined with low and inflexible admis- 
sions standards. West Virginia does not ensure that programs do not require excessive coursework, and 
it does not ensure adequate support is provided to new teachers. In addition, the state does not use 
objective performance data to hold its alternate route programs accountable for the quality of their 
teachers. West Virginia has a fairly flexible policy regarding licensure reciprocity for teachers coming 
from out of state who were prepared in an alternate route program. 

D AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

West Virginia’s standards for special education teachers do not ensure that teachers will be well 
prepared to teach students with disabilities. The state places no limit on the amount of professional 
education coursework that its teacher preparation programs can require of special education candi- 
dates, resulting in program excesses. While its general education requirements for special education 
candidates are better than those found in many states, the state’s policy does not ensure that teachers 
will receive the subject matter preparation relevant to the topic taught in the PK-6 classroom. West 
Virginia does require candidates to major in a subject area; however, it has not developed a stream- 
lined HOUSSE route to help new secondary special education teachers meet additional subject 
matter requirements once they are in the classroom. 
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How is Wisconsin Faring? 

Overall Performance: Languishing 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

C AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Wisconsin has better data policies than many states, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher 
assignments. The state’s subject matter preparation policies for future elementary teachers need im- 
provement. Its requirements for future high school teachers are adequate, but its expectations for mid- 
dle school teachers are insufficient. The state also needs to define a subject matter major. Wisconsin 
is phasing out the use of its HOUSSE route. 

F AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Wisconsin’s teaching standards do not clearly refer to the knowledge and skills that new teachers 
must have before entering the classroom. State policies do not ensure that teachers are prepared in 
the science of reading instruction. New teachers are allowed to teach for up to two years before pass- 
ing state licensure tests. The state needs to reduce its obstacles to licensure for out of state teachers. 
Wisconsin does not recognize distinct levels of academic caliber at the time of initial certification 
for new teachers. 

D AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

While Wisconsin’s minimal teacher evaluation guidelines require subjective observations, they do not 
ensure that evaluations are based primarily on a preponderance of evidence of classroom effectiveness 
that includes objective measures. Teacher accountability is further undermined by only requiring 
evaluations once every three years, by a lack of value-added data, and by not ensuring districts wait 
five years prior to granting teachers tenure. The state does not burden districts with a minimum salary 
schedule. 

D AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Wisconsin does not do enough to hold its programs accountable for the quality of their preparation. It 
has failed to address their tendency to require excessive amounts of professional coursework. Wiscon- 
sin does require applicants to pass a basic skills test and has a sensible accreditation policy. 

F AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Wisconsin does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The 
alternate routes the state offers have serious structural flaws combined with low and inflexible ad- 
missions standards. Wisconsin does not ensure that programs do not require excessive coursework, 
and it does not ensure adequate support is provided to new teachers. In addition, the state collects 
little objective performance data from alternate route programs and does not use the data to hold 
programs accountable for the quality of their teachers. Wisconsin has a restrictive policy regard- 
ing licensure reciprocity for teachers from out of state who were prepared in an alternate route 
program, making it difficult for some teachers to transfer their licenses. 

D AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Wisconsin’s standards for special education teachers do not ensure that teachers will be well prepared 
to teach students with disabilities. The state places no limit on the amount of professional education 
coursework that its teacher preparation programs can require of special education candidates, result- 
ing in program excesses. While elementary special education teachers are required to pass a subject 
matter test, this policy does not sufficiently ensure that candidates will have the knowledge relevant to 
all of the topics they will have to teach. The state’s secondary special education candidates are likely 
to finish their preparation program highly qualified in at least one subject area, but the state has not 
developed a streamlined HOUSSE route to help them meet additional subject matter requirements 
once they are in the classroom. 
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How is Wyoming Faring? 

Overall Performance: Languishing 

GRADE STATE ANALYSIS 

D AREA 1 - Meeting NCLB Teacher Quality Objectives 

Wyoming needs to improve its data policies, which can help it ameliorate inequities in teacher assign- 
ments. The state’s subject matter preparation policies for future elementary teachers need a good deal 
of improvement. The state’s requirements for future high school teachers are adequate, but its expecta- 
tions for middle school teachers are insufhcient. The state also needs to define a subject matter major. 
Wyoming is phasing out the use of its HOUSSE route. 

D AREA 2 - Teacher Licensure 

Wyoming’s teaching standards do not clearly refer to the knowledge and skills that new teachers must 
have before entering the classroom. State policies do not ensure that teachers are prepared in the sci- 
ence of reading instruction. New teachers are allowed to teach for up to one year before passing state 
licensure tests. While the state has taken steps to facilitate teacher reciprocity, its policies could be 
improved. Wyoming does not recognize distinct levels of academic caliber at the time of initial certifi- 
cation for new teachers. 

D AREA 3 - Teacher Evaluation and Compensation 

While Wyoming has some sound policies, the state’s efforts to promote teacher effectiveness fall short. 
The state properly mandates annual evaluations, but fails to articulate meaningful criteria for them 
and thus does not ensure that districts base evaluations on a preponderance of evidence of classroom 
effectiveness. Wyoming also lacks value-added data and grants tenure after only three years. The state 
does not burden districts with a minimum salary schedule. 

D AREA 4 - State Approval of Teacher Preparation Programs 

Wyoming does not do enough to hold its programs accountable for the quality of their preparation. It 
has failed to address their tendency to require excessive amounts of professional coursework. Further- 
more, Wyoming does not require aspiring teachers to demonstrate basic skills before entering a teacher 
preparation program. The state does appropriately separate accreditation from state approval. 

F AREA 5 - Alternate Routes to Certification 

Wyoming does not currently provide a genuine alternate route into the teaching profession. The alter- 
nate routes the state offers have serious structural flaws combined with low and inflexible admissions 
standards. Wyoming does not ensure that programs do not require excessive coursework, and it does 
not ensure adequate support is provided to new teachers. In addition, the state does not use objective 
performance data to hold its alternate route programs accountable for the quality of their teachers. 
Wyoming has a restrictive policy regarding licensure reciprocity for teachers from out of state who were 
prepared in an alternate route program, making it difficult for some teachers to transfer their licenses. 

D AREA 6 - Preparation of Special Education Teachers 

Wyoming’s standards for special education teachers do not ensure that teachers will be well prepared 
to teach students with disabilities. Although a review of preparation programs in Wyoming found no 
special education programs with excessive professional education requirements, state policy does not 
explicitly limit potential excess. While its general education requirements for elementary special edu- 
cation candidates are better than those found in many states, Wyoming’s policy does not ensure that 
teachers will receive the subject matter preparation relevant to the topics taught in the PK-6 class- 
room. Secondary special education candidates are required to major in a subject area, which should 
help them to attain highly qualified status in one core academic area upon completion of a teacher 
preparation program. Wyoming, however, has not developed a streamlined HOUSSE route to help 
candidates meet additional subject matter requirements once they are in the classroom. 
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Goal Summaries 

INTRODUCTION 

The following pages summarize states' overall progress in meeting teacher quality goals. For 
more information about an individual state's performance in meeting these goals, please see its 
individual state report, available at: www.nctq.orq/stpv/reports . 
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Ik Area 1: Goal A - Equitable Distribution of Teaehers 

The state should contribute to the equitable distribution of quality teachers by means of good 
reporting and sound policies. 



GOAL COMPONENTS 

^ The state should make school-level data about the per- 
centage of highly qualified teachers, the percentage of 
new teachers, teacher absenteeism and teacher turn- 
over publicly available. 

Q The state should include measurable goals, timelines, 
or other benchmarks to evaluate the success of strategies 
aimed at improving the equitable distribution of quali- 
fied teachers. 

FINDINGS 



Figure 2 Equitable Distribution ofTeachers 
How States are Faring 
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Connecticut 



Nearly all states have a long way to go to meet this goal. 

A better understanding of this important problem is need- 
ed in order to address the equitable distribution of teach- 
ers. However, most states collect and report little data that 
show the distribution of teachers among schools within a 
school district. While most states report the percentage of 
highly qualified teachers working in every school in the 
state, only nine states report data that are much more 
meaningful, such as the ratio of novice teachers to full 
school staff. Only five states report the annual turnover rate 
of teachers in a school, an important indicator of stabil- 
ity. Similarly, only five states report teachers’ absenteeism 
rates, important indicators of staff morale and quality of 
school leadership. 

The Equity Plans for improving distribution that states 
were required to submit to the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion did not display a strong commitment to solving this 
problem. Eew plans included strategies aimed specifically 
at recruiting and retaining qualified teachers for high- 
needs classrooms. Even fewer had set benchmarks that will 
indicate if these strategies are working. 
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New Jersey, North Carolina, South Carolina 
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Arizona, California, Florida, Minnesota, Nevada, 
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State Meets a Small Part of Goal 
39 

Alabama, Alaska, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Ceorgia, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, 

West Virginia, Wyoming 
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/\ Goals with this icon are especially important for attracting science and mathematics teachers. 



NATIONAL SUMMARY - AREA 1 : GOAL A 



BEST PRACTICE 

No state has a perfect record when it comes to public re- 
porting of teacher data and well-designed policies to ame- 
liorate inequities in teacher quality, but Connecticut comes 
close. Connecticut’s public reporting is the best among the 
states. Connecticut publishes information by school on the 
percent of classes taught by highly qualified teachers, the 
percentage of inexperienced teachers, teachers’ attendance 
rates and annual turnover rates. For all of these indicators, 
the state provides comparisons with schools that have simi- 
lar proportions of poor and minority students. 



Figure 3 Equitable Distribution ofTeachers 
How Many States Publicly Report School-Level 
Data about Teachers? ' 
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1 States that collect this infonnation but do not publicly report it were not 
given credit. States that report on these factors only by district were also not 
given credit. 

2 States reporting at the school level on teachers’ average years of experience 
were not given credit, as this fails to capture what percent of the staff is new 
and just learning to be a teacher. 

3 States were given credit for reporting publicly at tlie school level on either 
the percent of highly qualified teachers or the more preferred percent of 
classes taught by highly qualified teachers. 
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Area 1: Goal B - Elementary Teaeher Preparation 

The state should ensure that its teacher preparation programs provide elementary teacher 
candidates with a broad liberal arts education. 



GOAL COMPONENTS 

O The state should require that its approved teacher prepa- 
ration programs deliver a comprehensive program of 
study in broad liberal arts coursework. An adequate cur- 
riculum is likely to require approximately 42 credit hours 
to ensure appropriate depth in each of the five core sub- 
ject areas (science, mathematics, social studies, English 
and fine arts). 

O This coursework should be directly relevant to the broad 
subject areas typically taught in the elementary grades 
and/or delineated in state standards. 

Q Arts and sciences faculty, not education faculty, should 
teach this coursework. 

O The state should allow elementary teacher candidates to 
test out of specific coursework requirements, provided the 
test that is administered is specific to only one particular 
subject area. 

FINDINGS 

Most states do not appreciate the critical importance of 
ensuring that elementary teachers are broadly educated, 
well-versed in the content that they may need to deliver and 
conversant in topics of interest to curious children. 

Even states that do have subject-matter requirements tend to 
leave them so ambiguous that aspiring teachers may fulfill 
these requirements with courses that bear no connection to 
the PK-6 classroom. Eor example, only three states require 
elementary teacher candidates to study American litera- 
ture, which would ensure familiarity with great American 
poets and writers. Only six states require study of children’s 
literature, and only nine states require introductory study 
of American history. While more states have requirements 
for math and science, preparation is still generally lacking. 
Study of algebra is required by 29 states and physical sci- 
ence is required by 28 states. And sadly, most states do little 
to ensure that classroom teachers are capable of cultivating 
children’s thirst for the arts, with only 30 states requiring a 
music class, and a mere three requiring art history. 

While states’ licensing tests for elementary teachers should 
evaluate teachers’ knowledge of various subjects, only five 
states’ tests report subject-area subscores. In other states, sub- 




Figure 4 Elementary Teacher Preparation 
How States are Faring 
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State Does Not Meet Goal 
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Alaska, District of Columbia, Idaho, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nevada, Ohio, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, 



Vermont, Wyoming 
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NATIONAL SUMMARY - AREA 1 : GOAL B 



ject-matter tests verify only that teachers meet a general pass- 
ing score. A teacher with an extreme weakness in a particu- 
lar subject may pass the licensing test if he or she does well 
enough in other areas to compensate. 

BEST PRACTICE 

Massachusetts requires elementary teacher candidates to 
complete 36 credit hours of arts and sciences coursework 
including: composition, American literature, world lit- 
erature, U.S. history, world history, geography, economics, 
U.S. government, child development, science laboratory 
work and appropriate math and science coursework. 



Figure 5 Elementary Teacher Preparation 
How Many States are Preparing Teachers 
in the Key Areas of Study? 
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Area 1: Goal C - Secondary Teacher Preparation 

The state should require its teacher preparation programs to graduate secondary teachers 
who are highly qualified. 



GOAL COMPONENTS 

Q Teacher preparation programs should require high 
school candidates to earn a major in their intended 
teaching area. 

G The state should encourage middle school candidates 
to earn two minors in two core academic areas, prefer- 
ably over the choice of a single major. 

Q The state should require that new middle school teach- 
ers pass a test in every core academic area they intend to 
teach. 

Q The state should require that new high school teachers 
pass a subject matter test. 

FINDINGS 

Since 2000, states have made significant progress in set- 
ting forth their expectations for the credentials that aspiring 
secondary teachers need to earn, but a significant number 
of states have yet to shore up this relatively straightforward 
area of teacher preparation. 

Half of all states now have sound requirements in place. 
Most states require that high school teachers earn a major 
in the subject area they intend to teach. However, the area 
most in need of attention is what states require of middle 
school teachers, with 20 states falling short of ensuring 
that middle school teachers meet NCLB highly qualified 
requirements, within a context of staffing schools with 
teachers who can be assigned with some degree of flexibil- 
ity. Only 1 1 states recognize that requiring middle school 
teacher candidates to complete two minors and pass sub- 
ject-matter tests to demonstrate competency is the most 
flexible way to ensure that middle school teachers will be 
qualified to teach two subject areas. 

In addition, many states still permit teachers under a gener- 
alist license (intended for teaching elementary students) to 
teach seventh and eighth grades. Six states allow any teacher 
with a generalist license to teach grades seven and eight; an 
additional 17 states allow this under certain circumstances, 
such as when the teacher is working in a K-8 school. 



Figure 6 Secondary Teacher Preparation 
How States are Faring 
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NATIONAL SUMMARY - AREA 1 : GOAL C 



Encouraging teacher preparation programs to administer 
single subject-area tests for multiple subjects could help 
to significantly ease staffing problems at the middle school 
level. 

BEST PRACTICE 

Connecticut combines rigor with flexibility, requiring 
middle school teachers to complete either a subject-matter 
major or an interdisciplinary major consisting of 24 credit 
hours in one subject and 1 5 in another. Georgia, Louisiana 
and Mississippi also require two minors of middle school 
teacher candidates and a major for high school teacher can- 
didates. 

With the advent of NCLB, most states now require a sub- 
ject-matter major for high school teacher candidates. 

Figure 7 Secondary Teacher Preparation 
What do States Expect of Middle 
School Teachers? 



Figure 8 Secondary Teacher Preparation 
Do States Allow Generalists to Teach in 
Grades 7 and 8? 
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Area 1 : Goal D - Veteran Teaehers Path to HQT 

For most teachers, the state should phase out its alternative "MOUSSE" route to 
becoming highly qualified. 



GOAL COMPONENTS 

^ By the end of the 2007 school year, states should sig- 
nificantly limit veteran teachers’ ability to use their 
High Objective Uniform State System of Evaluation 
(HOUSSE) routes to achieve “highly qualified teacher” 
Q status. 

States still need to provide a HOUSSE route for a lim- 
ited number of teachers; rural teachers of multiple sub- 
jects, secondary special education teachers, and foreign 
teachers in the United States on a temporary basis. 

FINDINGS 

In 2001 Congress approved the HOUSSE route to help vet- 
eran teachers become highly qualified without having to 
take a test or complete additional coursework. Ambiguous 
federal guidance left room for states to create huge loop- 
holes, effectively gutting the significance of the term “highly 
qualified teacher.” While Congress may have intended for 
HOUSSE to be a temporary, transitional option, states find 
that the route is still a necessary option for some teachers in 
special circumstances; rural teachers of multiple subjects, 
secondary special education teachers and foreign teachers 
in this country temporarily. 

Nineteen states commendably have phased out their 
HOUSSE routes, with three of these states not permitting 
any exceptions. Another 1 5 states are in the process of phas- 
ing out the route as a general option. However, a significant 
number of states continue to allow the use of HOUSSE 
routes for veteran teachers who do not have particularly 
unique needs. Eive states have indicated that they have no 
plans to end the use of HOUSSE. 

0 BEST PRACTICE 

Alabama, Arizona, Florida, Louisiana, Maine, Minnesota 
and Wyoming have phased out HOUSSE in an extremely 
efficient manner. These states have already completed the 
use of HOUSSE for veteran teachers and implemented a 
revised system that only allows extensions of the process for 
teachers who fall under the exact exceptions identified by 
the U.S. Department of Education. 




Figure 9 Veteran Teachers Path to HQT 
How States are Faring 
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Area 1: Goal E - Standardizing Credentials 

The state should adopt the national standard defining the amount of coursework necessary to 
earn a major or minor. 



GOAL COMPONENTS 

A major should be defined as 30 credit hours. 

A minor should be defined as 1 5 credit hours. 

FINDINGS 

The federal requirement that teachers earn a subject-mat- 
ter major is diluted by varying definitions of this academic 
benchmark among states. The ambiguity also hurts teach- 
ers, because their licenses are less portable. A teacher mov- 
ing from a state that had requires only a 24-credit hour ma- 
jor to a state with a 30-credit hour major may not be able to 
earn a reciprocal license without taking additional course- 
work. Only 27 states define a major as 30 credit hours, and 
only nine states define a minor as 15 credit hours. 



( T ^ 

Figure 10 Standardizing Credentials 
How States are Faring 
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North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 



South Dakota, Tennessee, Wiseonsin, Wyoming 
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AREA 1 : GOAL E - NATIONAL SUMMARY 



H BEST PRACTICE 

Alaska, Delaware, New Jersey, Utah, Vermont and West 
Virginia all have appropriate definitions of both a major 
and a minor (or their equivalent). 



Figure 1 1 Standardizing Credentials 
Towards a National Definition 




Yes No Yes No 



State defines a major State defines a minor 
as 30 credit hours' as 15 credit hours' 



1 States were given credit if their definitions were within a reasonable range 
of the recommended standard. 
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Area 2: Goal A - Defining Professional Knowledge 

Through teaching standards, the state should articulate and assess the professional 
knowledge of teaching and learning that new teachers need, but steer clear of "soft" 
areas that are hard to measure. 



GOAL COMPONENTS 

O Standards should describe knowledge that is ground- 
ed in science and consensus thinking about effective 
teaching, while avoiding overt ideological statements 
and descriptions of teachers’ “soft” attributes that can- 
not be tested. 

O Standards should address the needs of the novice 
teacher, describing the state’s expectations of what a 
new teacher needs to know before starting to teach. 

O Standards should be specific enough to drive the in- 
struction of teacher preparation programs and inform 
teacher candidates of what they need to know in order 
to become licensed teachers. 

O The state should verify that new teachers meet its pro- 
fessional standards by means of a licensing test. 

O All standards should be found in one document. 

FINDINGS 

Every state has a set of teaching standards designed to ar- 
ticulate what teachers must know and be able to do. Many 
of these standards also define the attributes and attitudes 
that teacher should have, referred to in the field as ‘teach- 
ing dispositions.’ 

With some notable exceptions, most state teaching stan- 
dards are inadequate for a number of common reasons. 
Only five states understand the need to articulate a set of 
standards that focus on the new teacher, so that aspiring 
teachers and the programs that prepare them know what 
the state expects. Twenty-eight states’ standards are largely 
unable to be tested, placing too much emphasis on teach- 
ing disposition, rather than focusing on what teachers must 
know and should be able to do. Few states’ standards are 
grounded in scientific research. Some states refer to re- 
search-based practices, but lack details about which re- 
search and practices the states expects teachers to know. 

Most importantly, the lack of good and rigorous tests to 
ensure that new teachers meet states’ standards creates a 
fundamental problem with this popular standards-based 




Figure 12 

Defining Professional Knowledge 
How States are Faring 
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AREA 2: GOAL A - NATIONAL SUMMARY 



approach that needs to be acknowledged and addressed. 
Only 29 states require new teachers to pass a pedagogy test 
in order to attain licensure. 

# BEST PRACTICE 

New York, Colorado and Texas have clear and specific 
standards for what new teachers should know and be able 
to do. These states’ standards delineate the professional 
knowledge new teachers must have in appropriate detail to 
form the basis of an entry-level test. They provide meaning- 
ful guidance to teacher candidates and teacher preparation 
programs, and are an excellent example for other states. 



Figure 13 Defining Professional Knowledge 
How Do States Articulate and Assess Teachers' 
Professional Knowledge? 



Figure 14 Defining Professional Knowledge 
How Many States' Standards Address 
These Selected Basic Areas? 
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Area 2: Goal B - Meaningful Lieenses 

The state should require that all teachers pass required licensing tests before they begin their 
second year of teaching. 



GOAL COMPONENTS 

O States that confer conditional, provisional, or some- 
times even standard licenses on teachers who have not 
passed the required licensing tests should eliminate 
their generous waiver policies after one year. 

FINDINGS 

Licensing tests serve a critical purpose. They provide the 
public with assurance that a person meets the minimal 
qualifications to be a teacher. Basic skills tests measure 
skills in reading, writing and mathematics acquired in mid- 
dle school. Subject-area tests measure, at most, knowledge 
usually acquired in high school. Seven states give teachers 
up to two years to pass the tests, and 20 states give teachers 
three or more years. 

Twenty-two states have the sound policy of requiring teach- 
ers to pass all tests before they begin teaching or by the end 
of their first year. 



Figure 15 Meaningful Licenses 
How States are Faring 
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State Meets Goal 

21 

Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Connecticut, District of Columbia, Ceorgia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Mississippi, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wyoming* 

9 

State Nearly Meets Goal 

0 

3 

State Partly Meets Goal 

1 

Iowa* 

3 

State Meets a Small Part of Goal 

0 

o 

State Does Not Meet Goal 

29 

Alaska, California, Delaware, Florida, Flawaii, 
Idaho, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Flampshire, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 



Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Wisconsin 




1 State only requires elementary teachers to pass licensure tests. 
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H BEST PRACTICE 

Connecticut and Massachusetts deserve special attention 
for their more restrictive policies regarding licensure tests. 
These states restrict the use of one-year testing waivers to 
transferring and charter school teachers. 



Figure 16 Meaningful Licenses 

How Long can New Teachers Practice without 

Passing Licensing Tests? 




No deferral 1 year 2 years 3 years + 

(or unspecified) 



Montana and Nebraska do not currently require licensing tests. 
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Ik Area 2: Goal C - Interstate Portability 

The state should help to make teacher licenses fully portable among states — 
with appropriate safeguards. 



GOAL COMPONENTS 

O The state should not use transcript analysis as a means 
of judging the eligibility of a certified teacher moving 
from another state. The state can, and should, require 
evidence of good standing in previous employment. 

Q The state should uphold its standards for all teachers by 
insisting that teachers meet its testing requirements. 

FINDINGS 

Despite our mobile society, some states still make it compli- 
cated for licensed teachers moving from one state to anoth- 
er to obtain an equivalent teaching license. The teaching 
profession does not compare favorably with other licensed 
professions (such as law and accounting) which rely largely 
on testing to judge the suitability of a person for an equiva- 
lent state license. 

Twenty-three states have restrictive policies. These states 
may require licensed out of state teachers to complete ad- 
ditional coursework and other requirements - even though 
they already completed a traditional teacher preparation 
program. 

While many states refuse to waive coursework require- 
ments, most states are happy to waive the more important 
requirement: state licensing tests. These tests could provide 
a ready mechanism to ensure teachers meet state expecta- 
tions for licensure without imposing a lot of additional re- 
quirements. Yet states will routinely waive tests if a teacher 
has a few years of experience. Students taught by a teacher 
who does not know the subject matter are no better off just 
because a teacher has experience. Only 16 states require all 
out of state teachers seeking licensure to pass their licensing 
tests or provide evidence that they met the state’s minimal 
score in another state. 




Figure 17 Interstate Portability 
How States are Faring 
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0 
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0 
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Goals with this icon are especially important for attracting science and mathematics teachers. 
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AREA 2: GOAL C - NATIONAL SUMMARY 



H BEST PRACTICE 

Alabama, Hawaii, Maine and Texas have sensible policies 
for granting licensure to teachers already licensed in an- 
other state. These states will accept teachers who hold valid 
certificates and meet the state’s testing standards. 



Figure 18 Interstate Portability 

What Do States Require of Teachers Transferring 

from Other States? 




Yes No Yes No N/A 



Does the state offer Does the state require 

reciprocity without a lot all teachers to pass its 
of strings attached? licensing tests? 
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Area 2: Goal D - Teacher Prep in Reading Instruction 

The state should ensure that new teachers know the science of reading instruction. 



GOAL COMPONENTS 

O To ensure that teacher preparation programs adequate- 
ly prepare candidates in the science of reading, the 
state should require that these programs train teachers 
in the science of reading. 

O The most flexible and effective way of achieving this 
crucial goal is by requiring that new teachers pass a 
rigorous test of reading instruction in order to attain 
licensure. The test should not allow teachers to pass 
without knowing the science of reading instruction. 

FINDINGS 

In spite of its critical importance to children’s futures, 
most states are not ensuring that teachers know the firmly 
established science of reading instruction. Only 13 states 
require teacher preparation programs to address all five of 
the essential instructional components (phonemic aware- 
ness, phonics, fluency, vocabulary and comprehension), 
either through coursework requirements or standards that 
programs must meet. Thirty-two states do not require any 
preparation in the science of reading. 

Even fewer states follow up with their own requirements, 
making sure that aspiring teachers actually have acquired 
this knowledge. Though 1 1 states claim to require that all 
teacher candidates pass a test of pedagogy, which includes 
a section on reading, only four of these states have a test in 
place that is up to the task. For most of these tests, the sci- 
ence of reading is such a small part that it is possible to pass 
without possessing the essential knowledge. 

Without standards, coursework requirements and, most im- 
portantly, a rigorous test that addresses the science of read- 
ing, states are taking a great risk at the expense of children. 




Figure 19 

Teacher Prep in Reading Instruction 
How States are Faring 
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H BEST PRACTICE 

Virginia and Massachusetts have some of the strongest pol- 
icies for teacher preparation in reading instruction in the 
country. Both states require teacher preparation programs 
to address the science of reading, and both require teacher 
candidates to pass a reading exam. Recent reviews have rat- 
ed Virginia and Massachusetts’ tests as among a very small 
number that actually verify teacher candidates’ knowledge 
of the science of reading. 

Figure 20 Teacher Prep in Reading Instruction 
How Many States Address the Science of Reading? 
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Figure 21 Teacher Prep in Reading Instruction 
How Many States Measure New Teachers' 
Knowledge of the Science of Reading? 
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Area 2: Goal E - Distinguishing Promising Teachers 

The state license should distinguish promising new teachers. 



GOAL COMPONENTS 

O States should officially recognize new teachers who 
are of superior academic caliber. 

FINDINGS 

Only a handful of states recognize new teachers who 
would bring superior academic caliber into the profession. 
Despite cumulative research showing the relationship be- 
tween teachers’ own academic ability and their ability to 
positively affect student achievement, 47 states do not con- 
fer beginning teachers’ licenses that distinguish academic 
performance of the candidates. 

By recognizing academic ability on teachers’ licenses, states 
would help school principals and district administrators to 
recognize the importance of this significant attribute in hir- 
ing decisions. 



/ 7 

Figure 22 

Distinguishing Promising Teachers 
How States are Faring 
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H BEST PRACTICE 

Delaware, the Distriet of Columbia, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia all offer the Meritorious New Teacher Candidate cre- 
dential to new teachers with strong academic backgrounds. 
MNTC holders must score in the upper quartile on state 
licensing tests and achieve a 3.5 CPA in their undergradu- 
ate teacher preparation (or, for secondary teachers, in the 
content major). They must also score in the upper quartile 
of the verbal portion of the SAT, ACT or GRE. 



Figure 23 Distinguishing Promising Teachers 
Do States Recognize Academic Caliber on 
the Initial License? 
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Area 3: Goal A - Evaluating Teacher Effectiveness 

The state should require instructional effectiveness to be the preponderant criterion 
of any teacher evaluation. 



GOAL COMPONENTS 

^ Evaluation instruments should be structured so as to 
make it impossible for a teacher to receive a satisfac- 
tory rating if found ineffective in the classroom. 

Q Evaluation instruments should include classroom ob- 
servations that focus on and document effectiveness of 
instruction. 

Q Apart from observations, teacher evaluations should con- 
sider objective evidence of student learning. 

FINDINGS 

States are not taking the most basic steps to ensure that 
teachers’ evaluations are based primarily on their impact 
on students. 

Only four states require that classroom effectiveness be the 
preponderant criterion for teacher evaluation. If it is not 
the preponderant criterion, an ineffective teacher can still 
earn a satisfactory evaluation, essentially tying the hands of 
the evaluator. Surprisingly, 22 states do not even require 
teacher evaluations to include classroom observations, and 
35 states do not require evaluations to include any objective 
measures of student learning. It is much harder to hold a 
teacher accountable for low performance, or even recog- 
nize a teacher for superior performance, if objective evi- 
dence is not a factor. 

While states do not have to require districts to adopt a single 
evaluation instrument, they do have a responsibility to en- 
sure that teacher effectiveness is evaluated consistently and 
appropriately. Only 16 states either require districts to use 
the state’s instrument or provide the regulatory guidance 
needed to ensure that districts hold teachers accountable 
for classroom effectiveness. 




Figure 24 

Evaluating Teacher Effectiveness 
How States are Faring 
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0 BEST PRACTICE 

Florida is the only state that explicitly requires teacher 
evaluations to be based primarily on evidence of student 
learning. The state requires evaluations to rely on class- 
room observations as well as objective measures of student 
achievement, including state assessment data. South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee and Texas also structure their formal evalu- 
ations so that teachers cannot get an overall satisfactory rat- 
ing unless they also get a satisfactory rating on classroom 
effectiveness. 



Footnotes for Figure 25 

1 Significant guidance means the state requires districts to use a statewide comprehen- 
sive evaluation system (or to develop local evaluations that have all the components 
of the state system and meet state approval OR the state provides significant regula- 
tory guidance to districts about the content and process for teacher evaluations. 
Minimal guidance means the state provides only general instruction about teacher 
evaluations. 

2 N/A states do not require teacher evaluation. 



Figure 25 Evaluating Teacher Effectiveness 
The Proper Role of States in Teacher Evaluation 
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Figure 26 Evaluating Teacher Effectiveness 
State Efforts to Consider Classroom Effectiveness 
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Footnotes for Figure 26 

1 Louisiana has an optional teacher evaluation system that does make explicit the need 
to include objective measures of student learning as part of the teacher evaluation. 

2 Although Minnesota does not have policies regarding teacher evaluations, tlie 
state has implemented an optional teacher evaluation system based on evidence of 
student learning as measured by observations and objective measures, such as student 
achievement data. 

3 For teachers participating in Utah’s career-ladder program, in which teachers earn 
incentives for taking on additional responsibilities, teacher evaluations must include 
evidence of student achievement gains. 
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Area 3: Goal B - Using Value-Added 

The state should install strong value-added instruments to add to schools' knowledge of teacher 
effectiveness. 



GOAL COMPONENTS 

O The state should be the leading innovator in the devel- 
opment of value-added methodology. 

When multiple years of data are available, the state can 
help its schools use this new methodology to obtain 
data about individual teachers. Before multiple years 
of data are available, value-added analysis is also useful 
at the school level. Value-added systems can also be 
used to hold teacher preparation programs account- 
able. 

Q To lay the necessary groundwork for value-added analy- 
sis, the state needs to establish a student- and teacher- 
level longitudinal data system with at least three key 
components: 

■ A unique statewide student identifier number; 

■ A unique teacher identifier system; and 

■ An assessment system with the ability to match indi- 
vidual student test records from year to year. 

FINDINGS 

A value-added model, if properly applied, allows schools to 
fairly measure the effectiveness of a teacher, by calculating 
his or her students’ performance at the start of the year and 
comparing that with end-of-year performance. Because it 
is a new tool, it is not surprising that most states have reser- 
vations about using value-added analysis. Its current limi- 
tations also give many policymakers pause. However, few 
states have in place the key components that are needed 
in order to develop value-added systems and advance the 
capacity of these systems. 

To put a value-added model in place, states must have a 
longitudinal data system with three types of data: a unique 
student identifier system, a unique teacher identifier sys- 
tem and an assessment system that is able to match student 
test records over time. Only 1 5 states have all three of the 
necessary elements. Of the three elements, states are least 
likely to have the teacher identifier system; only 18 states 
currently assign an identifier to each teacher. 




Figure 27 Using Value-Added 
How States are Faring 
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Figure 28 Using Value-Added 
Developing Capacity \A/ith the Three 
Key Components' 
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NATIONAL SUMMARY - AREA 3: GOAL B 

0 BEST PRACTICE 

Tennessee pioneered the first statewide value-added assess- 
ment that analyzes and reports student achievement gains 
at the classroom level. Although value-added analysis is not 
included as an indicator on teacher evaluations in Tennes- 
see, school districts do use the data to better target the pro- 
fessional development needs of teachers. 



Footnotes for Figure 28 

1 Data source: Data Quality Campaign, reported Fall 2006, www.dataqualitv'campaign. 
org . State responses were reported by data directors from state education agencies in 
September 2006. Although the Data Quality Campaign lists ten essential elements 
for developing a strong, frinctional student-level longitudinal database, NCTQ is 
highlighting the three elements that most statisticians and economists agree are 
absolutely essential for developing value-added data analysis: 1) a unique statewide 
student identifier number that connects student data across key databases across years, 
2) a unique teacher identifier system that can connect individual teacher records with 
student records, and 3) the ability to match individual student test records year to year 
to measure academic growth. 
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Area 3: Goal C - Teacher Evaluation 

The state should require that schools formally evaluate teachers on an annual basis. 



GOAL COMPONENTS 

^ The state should require that all teachers receive a for- 
mal evaluation annually. 

G The state should work with districts to require all teach- 
ers who have received a single unsatisfactory evalua- 
tion to be placed on an improvement plan-no matter 
what their employment status may be. 

The state should work with districts to require that all 

Q teachers who have received two unsatisfactory evalua- 
tions within five years be formally eligible for dismiss- 
al-no matter what their employment status may be. 

FINDINGS 

Most sectors and professions insist on annual reviews of 
employee performance. Even for highly performing em- 
ployees, these reviews provide an important and welcome 
chance for feedback. This is not the case in teaching. 

While most states weigh in on the frequency of teacher 
evaluations, the majority of states do not require that teach- 
ers are evaluated every year. Only 14 states require annual 
evaluations. An equal number of states do not provide any 
guidance about the frequency of evaluations. Three states 
allow teachers to go as long as five years between evalua- 
tions. 

While states generally weigh in on the content and frequen- 
cy of evaluations, they do little to encourage poor perform- 
ers to leave the profession, or to set benchmarks for districts 
to identify when the dismissal process should be initiated. 
Only seven states provide explicit guidance to districts on 
the protocol that should follow two unsatisfactory evalua- 
tions, putting students at risk by protracting a process that 
should lead to dismissal. 




Figure 29 Teacher Evaluation 
How States are Faring 
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NATIONAL SUMMARY - AREA 3: GOAL C 



BEST PRACTICE 

Pennsylvania requires annual evaluations of all teachers 
and provides guidance to districts about the need to place 
teachers receiving unsatisfactory evaluations on probation. 
Furthermore, Pennsylvania requires that teachers who do 
not improve are formally eligible for dismissal. 



Figure 30 Teacher Evaluation 
Do States Require Annual Evaluations? 
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Ik Area 3: Goal D - Compensation Reform 

The state should encourage, not block, efforts at compensation reform. 



GOAL COMPONENTS 

G The state should not have a minimum salary schedule; it 
should only articulate the minimum starting salary that 
every teacher should be paid. Further, the state should 
not have regulatory language that would block differen- 
Q tial pay. 

The state should encourage compensation reform by 
offering differential pay programs that tie teacher pay to 
district and school needs, such as recruiting and retaining 
Q teachers in hard-to-staff subjects and schools. 

The state should experiment with performance pay ef- 
forts, rewarding teachers for their effectiveness in the 
classroom. 

FINDINGS 

Most states are making at least minimal efforts to encourage 
teacher compensation reform by removing any obstacles to 
districts’ autonomy for deciding teacher compensation pack- 
ages. Only three states fail to meet any part of this goal. 

Thirty-one states give districts full authority to decide teach- 
er pay rates. However, the remaining 20 states impose mini- 
mum salary schedules, which limit school districts’ ability 
to be responsive to supply-and-demand problems. Twenty- 
eight states support differential pay programs, tying teacher 
pay to district and school needs, such as recruiting and 
retaining teachers in low-performing schools. Fewer states 
support performance pay, which rewards teachers for their 
effectiveness in the classroom; only 12 states currently fund 
performance pay initiatives. 




Figure 31 Compensation Reform 
How States are Faring 
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Goals with this icon are especially important for attracting science and mathematics teachers. 



NATIONAL SUMMARY - AREA 3: GOAL D 



Figure 32 Compensation Reform 

Are States Encouraging Compensation Reform? 
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H BEST PRACTICE 

Florida offers strong policies that encourage and protect 
compensation reform. The state has passed legislation that 
requires local districts to offer differential pay. Moreover, 
the state prohibits districts from approving collective bar- 
gaining agreements that preclude salary incentives. 



Footnotes for Figure 32 

1 The state may still set the minimum starting salary, but the state lets districts negotiate 
the terms and rates of all subsequent pay increases. 

2 Differential pay includes state-sponsored financial incentives for recmiting and 
retaining teachers in hard-to-staff schools or subject-area shortages. Data sources: 

“Quality Counts ” a project of Education Week ( http://www2.edweek.org/agentk-12/ 
states/ ): states’ “Highly Qualified Teacher” plans submitted to the US Department of 
Education ( http://www.ed.gov/programs/teacherqual/hqtplans/index.html ): and state 
responses to NCTQ inquiries. 

3 Only performance pay initiatives that are funded or sponsored by the state are 
included. 
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AREA 3: GOAL D - NATIONAL SUMMARY 



Figure 33 Compensation Reform 
What can a NBPTS’ Certified Teacher with a 
Base Salary of $50,000 Earn?^ 



Footnotes for Figure 36 

1 NBFrS-National Board for Professional Teaching Standards 

2 Figures based on teaching in a high-needs school. 
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Area 3: Goal E - Tenure 



The state should not give teachers permanent status (tenure) until they have been 
teaching for five years. 



GOAL COMPONENTS 

O The state’s probationary period should not end until a 
teacher has been in the classroom for five years. 

FINDINGS 

Tenure should be a meaningful milestone in a teacher’s ca- 
reer. Unfortunately, the decision to award tenure is gener- 
ally made automatically, with little deliberation put into the 
decision. No other profession, including higher education, 
offers practitioners tenure after only a few years of working 
in the field. 

Only two states currently have probationary periods of five 
years for new teachers. The majority of states require a pro- 
bationary period of only three years, and 11 states allow 
teachers to be granted tenure in two years or less. 

Shifting the probationary period to five years could help to 
improve the quality of the evaluation process leading to ten- 
ure. In some cases, it may require states to insist that there 
actually be an evaluation process in place. 




Figure 34 Tenure 
How States are Faring 
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AREA 3: GOAL E - NATIONAL SUMMARY 



H BEST PRACTICE 

Two states, Indiana and Missouri, currently have proba- 
tionary periods of five years for new teachers. 



Figure 35 Tenure 

How Long Before a Teacher Earns Tenure? 
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Figure 36 Tenure 

How Long Before a Teacher Earns Tenure? 
State-by-State Breakout 
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Area 4: Goal A - Entry Into Preparation Programs 

The state should require undergraduate teacher preparation programs to administer a basic skills 
test as a criterion for admission. 



GOAL COMPONENTS 

O It is inappropriate to wait until teacher candidates are 
ready to apply for licensure to administer a basic skills 
test that assesses reading, writing, and mathematics. 

Q All approved programs in a state should use a common 
test to facilitate program comparison. 

O The state, not teacher preparation programs, should 
set the score needed to pass this test. 

O Programs should have the option of exempting can- 
didates who submit comparable SAT/ACT scores at a 
level set by the state. 

FINDINGS 

Basic skills tests assessing reading, writing and mathematics 
skills were originally offered by testing companies as a mini- 
mal screening mechanism for teacher preparation programs 
to use at point of entry into a program. In many states, the 
tests-assessing skills typically taught during middle school- 
are not being used as intended. 

Although 41 states require aspiring teachers to pass a basic 
skills test, 24 of these states do not require that teacher can- 
didates pass this test as a condition for admission to a teach- 
er preparation program. Of the 17 states that require basic 
skills testing prior to program admission, only seven require 
a common test for which the state sets the passing score and 
also allow the exemption of candidates who demonstrate 
equivalent performance on a college entrance exam. Ten 
states do not require any basic skills testing of teacher can- 
didates at any time. 

Absent this minimal entrance standard, states cannot en- 
sure the quality of instruction during teacher preparation, 
as programs that accept aspiring teachers who cannot pass 
a basic skills test may lower the rigor of their courses, re- 
mediating basic skills instead of preparing teachers for the 
classroom. These states further risk investing resources in 
candidates who may not be able to pass the test upon pro- 
gram completion. 




Figure 37 Entry Into Preparation Programs 
How States are Faring 
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AREA 4: GOAL A - NATIONAL SUMMARY 



0 BEST PRACTICE 

Connecticut, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee and West Virginia require 
candidates to pass a basic skills test as a condition for admis- 
sion to a teacher preparation program. These states set a 
minimum passing score for the test and also unnecessary 
testing by allowing candidates to opt out of the basic skills 
test by demonstrating a sufficiently high score on the SAT 
or ACT. 



Figure 38 Entry Into Preparation Programs 
When do States Test Basic Skills? 
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Area 4: Goal B - Program Accountability 

The state should base its approval of teacher preparation programs on measures that focus 
on the quality of the teachers coming out of the programs. 



GOAL COMPONENTS 

O The most important currently available data for states to 
collect are candidates’ pass rates on state licensing tests, 
but more meaningful data on this variable need to be 
obtained. The state should ask programs to report the 
percentage of teacher candidates who entered student 
teaching and who were able to pass state licensing tests. 

Q In addition to better pass-rate information, states should 
consider collecting the following data; average raw scores 
of graduates on licensing tests, satisfaction ratings of pro- 
grams’ student teachers, evaluation results from first and/ 
or second year of teaching, academic achievement gains 
of graduates’ students, and retention rate of graduates. 

^ The state should also establish the minimum standard 
of performance for each of these categories of data. Pro- 
grams must be held accountable for meeting these stan- 
dards and the state, after due process, should shut down 
programs that do not do so. 

O The state should produce an annual report card, pub- 
lished on the state’s website, that shows all of the data 
that the state collects on individual teacher preparation 
programs. 

O The state can also collect evidence that the program lim- 
its admission to certification areas that produce too many 
teachers, that it trains teachers in high-shortage areas, and 
about the number of its graduates who take jobs in-state, 
out-of-state, or who do not enter the profession. It may be 
unwise to use these data as accountability measures. 

FINDINGS 

States need to shift away from ineffective processes that em- 
phasize inputs for approving teacher preparation programs, 
instead holding them accountable for outputs, the quality 
of the teachers they produce. 

Few states connect the program approval process to mea- 
surable outcome data about programs’ graduates. Only 18 
states collect any meaningful objective data that reflect pro- 
gram effectiveness. Only nine of these states have set the 
minimum standards that programs must meet to continue 
receiving approval. 




Figure 39 Program Accountability 
How States are Faring 
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AREA 4: GOAL B - NATIONAL SUMMARY 

Most states also fail to meet the spirit, if not the letter, of 
Title II, Section 207 of the Higher Education Act, which 
requires states to collect the average pass rate of teacher 
candidates on licensing tests. 

In addition, states are not providing the public with informa- 
tion about the effectiveness of programs. Only eight states 
post any data at all about individual program performance 
on their websites. 

0 BEST PRACTICE 

While no state fully meets NCTQ’s recommendations for 
approval of teacher preparation programs, Alabama and 
Louisiana do base program approval on the quality of grad- 
uates. 



Footnotes for Figure 40 

1 State sets minimal standard of performance for some but not all of the areas recom- 
mended by NCTQ. 

2 State makes reports on program pass rates on state licensure tests available on its 
website, but does not make other key outcome and performance data available to 
the public. 



Figure 40 Program Accountability 
How do States Hold Teacher Prep 
Programs Accountable? 
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Area 4: Goal C - Program Approval and Accreditation 

The state should keep its program approval process wholly separate from accreditation. 



GOAL COMPONENTS 

Q The state should not allow its teacher preparation pro- 
grams to substitute national accreditation for state pro- 
gram approval. 

O The state should not require its teacher preparation 
programs to attain national accreditation in order to 
receive state approval. 

FINDINGS 

Most states are doing a good job of keeping their approval 
processes for teacher preparation programs separate from 
accreditation. 

The recent growth in the popularity of national accredita- 
tion has led some states to blur the line between the public 
process of state program approval, which should be about 
outputs (see Goal 4-B), and the private process of national 
accreditation, which is more appropriately concerned with 
inputs. Eight states inappropriately require all or some of 
their teacher preparation programs to attain national ac- 
creditation in order to receive state approval. Three addi- 
tional states allow substitution of national accreditation for 
state approval. 

The more common practice of states conducting site visits 
with or without national accrediting teams may be largely 
unnecessary in its current usage, distracting states from fo- 
cusing on program results rather than illuminating reasons 
behind poor or good results. 




Figure 41 

Program Approval and Accreditation 
How States are Faring 
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AREA 4: GOAL C - NATIONAL SUMMARY 



H BEST PRACTICE 

The nature of this goal does not lend itself to a best prac- 
tice, as NCTQ is recommending that states avoid a specific 
policy, rather than pursuing one. 



Figure 42 

Program Approval and Accreditation 
Side Stepping State Approval v/ith 
Private Accreditation 



Wlrich states allow substitution of national 
accreditation for state approval? 

Georgia, Maine, Michigan 



Which states require some 
programs to attain national accreditation in 
order to attain state approval? 

Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi 

Which states requires all 
programs to attain national accreditation 
in order to receive state approval? 

Alaska, Arkansas, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Utah 
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Area 4: Goal D - Controlling Coursework Creep 

The state should regularly review the professional coursework that teacher candidates are required 
to take, in order to ensure an efficient and balanced program of study. 



GOAL COMPONENTS 

O The state should adopt policies designed to encourage 
efficient delivery of the professional sequence, for both 
its own requirements and the requirements made by 
individual programs. 

O The state should mandate only coursework or stan- 
dards that are likely to make teachers more effective in 
the classroom. 

FINDINGS 

States do not do enough to ensure that teacher preparation 
programs offer an efficient program of study, balancing pro- 
fessional knowledge and skills with knowledge of the sub- 
ject area(s). 

Thirty-seven states now employ a standards-based approach, 
rather than the more traditional approach of specifying the 
coursework that teacher candidates must take to qualify for 
licensure. This approach requires only that the program 
commit to teaching the state’s standards in return for ap- 
proval by the state. While this approach may offer more 
flexibility in how programs deliver course content, states 
still need to monitor the number of credit hours that pro- 
grams end up requiring to ensure that they deliver content 
efficiently. 

Many states are not appropriately monitoring teacher prep- 
aration programs. NCTQ found approved programs in 36 
states that required 60 or more credit hours in education 
coursework. These requirements leave little room for elec- 
tives, and may leave insufficient room for adequate subject- 
matter preparation. Furthermore, it is likely that such ex- 
cessive requirements discourage talented individuals from 
pursuing teaching. 



Figure 43 Controlling Coursework Creep 
How States are Faring 
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Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, Conneeticut, 
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Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming 
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AREA 4: GOAL D - NATIONAL SUMMARY 



H BEST PRACTICE 

Tennessee and New Jersey have policies that ensure teacher 
preparation programs do not require excessive professional 
coursework. Tennessee requires programs to base their 
coursework on a template that limits professional course- 
work to 20 percent. New Jersey explicitly limits the amount 
of professional coursework that programs may require. 



Figure 44 Controlling Coursework Creep 
Are States Controlling Program Excesses? 
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Figure 45 Controlling Coursework Creep 
How do States Regulate Teacher Prep 
Programs' Course of Study? 
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& Area 5: Goal A - Genuine Alternatives 

The state should ensure its alternate routes to certification are well structured, meeting the 
needs of new teachers. 



GOAL COMPONENTS 

There are nine features that define a genuine, high-quality 
alternate route. 

Q 1. Amount of coursework. The state should ensure 
that the number of credit hours it either requires or 
allows should be manageable for the new teacher. 

O 2. Program length. The alternate route program 
should be no longer than two years in length, at 
which time the new teacher should be eligible for a 
standard certificate. 

^ 3. Relevant eoursework. Any coursework require- 
ments should target the immediate instructional 
needs of the new teacher. 

Q 4. New teaeher support. The state should ensure that 
candidates have an opportunity to practice teach in 
a summer training program. Alternatively, the state 
can provide an intensive mentoring experience. 

Q 5. Broad Usage. The state should not treat the alter- 
nate route as a program of “last resort,” restricting 
the availability of alternate routes to certain geo- 
graphic areas, grades, or subject areas. 

Q 6. Diversity of providers. The state should allow dis- 
tricts and nonprofit organizations other than institu- 
tions of higher education to operate programs. 

The three remaining features, described in the next goal, 
address the criteria that should be considered in accepting 
individuals into a high-quality alternate route program: 7. 
Evidence of strong academic performance; 8. Verifica- 
tion of subject matter knowledge; and 9. Availability of 
“test-out” options to meet standards. 

FINDINGS 

While nearly every state now has something on its books 
that is classified as an “alternate route to certification,” only 
six states offer a fully genuine alternative that provides an 
accelerated and responsible pathway into the profession, 
and that is designed for talented individuals. With some 
modification of one or two components, an additional 15 
states could also meet a genuine standard. The remaining 
states have shifted away from the original vision of the alter- 
nate route movement established in the 1980s. Interpret- 




Figure46 Genuine Alternatives 
How States are Faring 
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/\ Goals with this icon are especially important for attracting science and mathematics teachers. 
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AREA 5: GOAL A - NATIONAL SUMMARY 



Figure 47 Genuine Alternatives 

What distinguishes a genuine alternate route from other postbaccalaureate paths into the teaching profession 
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required 
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Program length 
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tricts to use the route. 


State terms route “source of last 
resort.” 
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Figure 48 Genuine Alternatives 

Are States Really Offering Alternate Routes 

Into Teaching? 
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ing alternate route as little more than “earn as you learn,” 
27 states require or permit program providers to insist that 
teachers complete the same program of study as traditional 
route teachers. No fewer than 17 states now classify as al- 
ternate routes what used to be labeled as emergency routes 
to certification (no admissions criteria, no reduction in 
coursework). 

Mentoring and induction are critical needs of new teach- 
ers, particularly for nontraditional candidates who have not 
had a lot of student teaching experience. Although many 
states require programs to provide mentoring, they are typi- 
cally vague about the extent and nature of services to be 
provided. Only 1 5 states require that alternate route teach- 
ers receive mentoring of high quality and intensity. 

In a promising development, a handful of states are begin- 
ning to broaden the scope of authorized providers. Both 
Teach For America and The New Teacher Project have 
been given permission in a few states to prepare their own 
teachers without being required to partner with a higher 
education institution. 

BEST PRACTICE 

Although all have areas that could use some improvement, 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
and Maryland all offer structurally sound alternate routes 
to teacher certification. 
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Figure 49 Genuine Alternatives 

How Many States Really Offer Alternate Routes 

Into Teaching? 
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Figure 50 Genuine Alternatives Figure 51 Genuine Alternatives 

Are States Curbing Excessive Coursework Are States Requiring Mentoring of High 

Requirements? Quality and Intensity? 
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& Area 5: Goal B - Limiting Alternate Routes to Teaehers 
with Strong Credentials 

The state should require all of its alternate route programs to be both academically selective and 
accommodating to the nontraditional candidate. 



GOAL COMPONENTS 

O With some accommodation for work experience, al- 
ternate route programs should screen candidates for 
academic ability, such as a 2.75 overall college grade 
point average (GPA). 

O All candidates, including elementary candidates and 
candidates who have a major in their intended subject 
area, should be required to pass a subject matter test. 

Q A candidate lacking a major in the intended subject 
area should be able to demonstrate sufficient subject 
matter knowledge by passing a test of sufficient rigor. 

FINDINGS 

The concept behind the alternate route in teaching is that 
the nontraditional candidate is able to concentrate on ac- 
quiring professional knowledge and skills because he or she 
has demonstrated strong subject-area knowledge and/or an 
above-average academic background. Beyond the three 
states that do not offer alternate routes, 21 states do not 
require alternate route candidates to meet any academic 
standard. Fifteen states have set a standard that is too low, 
as it is about the same as what is expected of a traditional 
candidate entering a four-year program. Only 12 states set a 
sufficient academic standard. 

While 28 states require all alternate route candidates to 
pass a subject-area test no later than one year after starting 
to teach, 20 states have insufficient testing requirements. 
These states either do not require candidates to pass a sub- 
ject-area test, exempt some candidates from testing or do 
not require candidates to pass until the program has been 
completed. 

Only 16 states have admissions criteria that are flexible to 
the needs of nontraditional candidates. The remaining 32 
states require candidates to have a subject-area major but 
do not permit candidates to demonstrate subject knowledge 
by taking a test. 



/\ Goals with this icon are especially important for attracting science and 
mathematics teachers. 




Figure 52 

Limiting Alternate Routes to Teachers 
with Strong Credentials 
How States are Faring 
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AREA 5: GOAL B - NATIONAL SUMMARY 



0 BEST PRACTICE 

Arizona meets three admission criteria for a quality alter- 
nate route: 1) a requirement that all candidates pass a sub- 
ject-area test; 2) flexibility built into its policy that respects 
nontraditional candidates’ diverse backgrounds; and 3) 
some evidence from candidates of good academic perfor- 
mance. 



Figure 53 

Limiting Alternate Routes to Teachers 
with Strong Credentials 
Are States Ensuring that Alternate Route 
Teachers Have Subject Matter Knov/ledge? 
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1 State does not require subject area test at all; or exempts some candidates 
from having to take it; or does not require candidate to pass test until 
program has been completed. 
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Figure 54 

Limiting Alternate Routes to Teachers 
with Strong Credentials 
Are States Requiring Alternate Route Programs 
to be Selective? 
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program. 

2 State sets primary academic standard above a 2.5 GPA, acknowledging the 
need of the nontraditional candidate on fast track to have above average 
academic credentials. 



Figure 55 

Limiting Alternate Routes to Teachers 
with Strong Credentials 
Do States Accommodate the Nontraditional 
Background of Alternate Route Candidates? 
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Area 5: Goal C - Program Accountability 

The state should hold alternate route programs accountable for the performance 
of their teachers. 



GOAL COMPONENTS 

O The state should collect the following performance data 
to hold alternate route programs accountable; average 
raw score of each program’s teachers on state licensing 
tests, evaluation results from first and/or second year of 
teaching; academic achievement gains of graduates’ stu- 
dents, and retention rate of graduates. 

Q The state should also establish the minimum standard 
of performance for each of these categories of data. Pro- 
grams must be held accountable for meeting these stan- 
dards and the state, after due process, should shut down 
programs that do not do so. 

Q The state should produce an annual report card, pub- 
lished on the state’s website, which shows all of the data 
that the state collects on individual teacher preparation 
programs. 

Q The state can also collect evidence that the program 
limits admission to certification areas that produce too 
many teachers, that it trains teachers in high-shortage 
areas, and about the number of its graduates who take 
jobs in-state, out-of-state, or who do not enter the profes- 
sion. It may be unwise to use these data as accountabil- 
ity measures. 

FINDINGS 

States are doing a poor job of holding alternate route pro- 
grams accountable for the performance of their teachers, as 
only one state even comes close to meeting this goal. 

Few states collect any standardized, objective data from 
alternate route programs, and still fewer have established 
minimum standards to hold programs accountable for the 
quality of their teachers. Just eight states collect the results 
of program graduates first-year evaluations, and a mere four 
states require programs to report on the academic achieve- 
ment of their graduates’ students. 

0 BEST PRACTICE 

While no state earns a Best Practice designation in this 
goal, Kentucky comes the closest. 
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Figure 56 Program Accountability 
How States are Faring 
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South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, 



Washington, West Virginia, Wyoming 
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Area 5: Goal D - Interstate Portability 

The state should treat out-of-state teachers who completed an approved alternate route program 
no differently than out-of-state teachers who completed a traditional program. 



GOAL COMPONENTS 

Q The state should accord the same license to an experi- 
enced teacher who was prepared in an alternate route 
as it accords an experienced teacher prepared in a tra- 
ditional teacher preparation program. 

O The terms under which the state offers licensure reci- 
procity to teachers who completed a program but who 
have not yet taught three years should be no different 
for the teacher prepared in an alternate route as the 
teacher prepared in a traditional route. 

FINDINGS 

Many states have unnecessarily restrictive policies when it 
comes to granting licenses to teachers originally licensed in 
other states. States are even more inflexible when it comes 
to teachers prepared in alternate route programs. 

Twenty-six states will still not grant reciprocal licenses to ex- 
perienced (three plus years) out of state teachers who com- 
pleted alternate routes, without a lot of strings attached. 
States are even less likely to grant license reciprocity to out- 
of-state teachers prepared in alternate route programs who 
have been teaching less than three years. Only 1 5 states will 
grant licenses without additional requirements. 

0 BEST PRACTICE 

Georgia’s policies on teachers prepared through an alter- 
nate route are the most fair. Georgia offers a standard li- 
cense to a teacher who completed a program but who did 
not yet have a standard license in the previous state, provid- 
ed the only reason that prevented the teacher from earning 
the license was time served. 



Figure 57 Interstate Portability 
How States are Faring 
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3 



State Meets a Small Part of Goal 

10 

Conneeticut, District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, South Dakota, Washington 



O 



State Does Not Meet Goal 

18 

Arizona, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Utah, Vermont, Wisconsin, Wyoming 
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/\ Goals with this icon are especially important for attracting science and mathematics teachers. 



lO lO 



Area 6: Goal A - Special Education Teacher Preparation 

The state should articulate the professional knowledge needed by the special education teacher 
and monitor teacher preparation programs for efficiency of delivery. 



GOAL COMPONENTS 

^ Standards for special education teachers need to be ex- 
plicit and research based. It should not be possible for 
programs to train teachers in any method, strategy or 
assessment and still meet the state standards. 

O The standards should be specific enough to drive the 
instruction of teacher preparation programs and inform 
teacher candidates of what they need to know in order 
to become licensed teachers. 

The standards should be testable. 

States should adopt policies that ensure efficient deliv- 
ery of professional coursework and a corresponding bal- 
ance between academic and professional coursework. 
Absent formal policies, the state can still do much to 
achieve this balance. 

FINDINGS 

Most states have weak and ineffective policies related to the 
preparation of special education teachers. 

A mere four states have strong standards for the prepara- 
tion of special education teachers that are clear, explicit 
and comprehensive. Twenty-nine states have standards that 
provide little guidance about what special education teach- 
ers should know and be able to do. In the absence of solid 
standards, teacher preparation programs are left to decide 
for themselves how special education teachers should be 
trained. 

States are also doing little to ensure that special education 
candidates receive an efficient and balanced program of 
study. Few states monitor the number of credit hours that 
preparation programs require, if only to ensure that they 
are delivering content efficiently, eliminating outdated or 
redundant courses. NCTQ found approved programs in 41 
states that require the equivalent of more than two full ma- 
jors of education coursework; 16 of these programs require 
the equivalent of three full majors. While more extensive 
requirements may be appropriate for teachers preparing to 
work with students with severe disabilities, these require- 
ments seem excessive for general special education prepa- 
ration and may discourage prospective teachers from enter- 
ing the field. 




Figure 58 

Special Education Teacher Preparation 
How States are Faring 



Best Practice 

0 




State Meets Goal 

0 

9 

State Nearly Meets Goal 

4 

New Mexico, North Carolina, 

Texas, Virginia 

3 

State Partly Meets Goal 

2 

Alabama, Hawaii 

3 

State Meets a Small Part of Goal 

23 

Alaska, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Ceorgia, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Utah, West Virginia, Wyoming 

O 

State Does Not Meet Goal 

22 

Arizona, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New York, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 



Vermont, Washington, Wisconsin 
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AREA 6: GOAL A - NATIONAL SUMMARY 



# BEST PRACTICE 

While no state fully meets this goal, Virginia comes clos- 
est. Virginia’s standards for special education teachers are 
explicit and focus on the key areas for providing effective in- 
struction to students with disabilities. In addition, Virginia’s 
policy allows for flexibility while still providing proper guid- 
ance to teacher preparation programs regarding the role 
of professional coursework in special education teacher 
preparation. 



Figure 59 Special Education Teacher Preparation 
Do States Articulate the Professional Knowledge 
Needed by Special Education Teachers? 
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Figure 60 Special Education Teacher Preparation 
How do States Regulate Teacher Prep Programs' 
Course of Study? 




Issue Issue Set standards 

maximum minimum that programs 

coursework coursework must meet 
requirements requirements 
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Area 6: Goal B - Elementary Speeial Edueation Teaehers 

The state should require that teacher preparation programs provide a broad liberal arts program of 
study to elementary special education candidates. 



GOAL COMPONENTS 

Q All elementary education candidates should have 
preparation in five content areas: math, science, Eng- 
lish, social studies and fine arts. 

Q States should ensure that the coursework elementary 
special education teachers take is relevant to what is 
taught in the Pre-K through grade six classroom. 

FINDINGS 

States are doing little to ensure that elementary special edu- 
cation teachers are well-prepared to teach academic sub- 
ject matter. 

Few states require that elementary special education teach- 
er candidates complete broad liberal arts coursework that is 
relevant to the elementary classroom. Twenty-one states do 
not require elementary special education candidates to take 
subject-matter coursework or demonstrate content knowl- 
edge on a subject-matter test. The remaining states have 
requirements that vary tremendously in terms of the quality 
of content area preparation they require. 

States not requiring special education teachers to be well- 
trained in academic subject matter are shortchanging spe- 
cial education students, who deserve the opportunity to 
learn grade-level content. Even special education teach- 
ers who are not assigned to a self-contained classroom (for 
example, co-teaching) need to have knowledge in subject 
matter. 



Figure 61 

Elementary Special Education Teachers 
How States are Faring 



Best Practice 
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State Meets Goal 

2 

Massachusetts, Oregon 



State Nearly Meets Goal 

4 

Illinois, Kansas, New Jersey, New York 



3 



State Partly Meets Goal 

13 

Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Ceorgia, 
Iowa, Michigan, North Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin 



3 



State Meets a Small Part of Goal 

11 

Delaware, Indiana, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, Washington 



O 



State Does Not Meet Goal 

21 

Alaska, Arizona, Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Hawaii, Idaho, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, North Carolina, Ohio, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Vermont, Wyoming 
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AREA 6: GOAL B - NATIONAL SUMMARY 



^ BEST PRACTICE 

Massachusetts requires elementary special education 
teacher candidates to complete the same coursework (and 
pass the same test) as other elementary candidates. They 
must complete 36 credit hours of arts and sciences course- 
work including: composition, American literature, world 
literature, U.S. history, world history, geography, econom- 
ics, U.S. government, child development, science labora- 
tory work and appropriate math and science coursework. 



Figure 62 Elementary Special Education Teachers 
Do States Require Any Subject-Matter Preparation ? 




1 State requires either subject-matter coursework or a subject-matter test 
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Area 6: Goal C - Secondary Special Education Teachers 

The state should require that teacher preparation programs graduate secondary special education 
teacher candidates who are "highly qualified" in at least two subjects. 



GOAL COMPONENTS 

Q The most efficient route to becoming adequately pre- 
pared to teach multiple subjects may be for teacher 
candidates to earn the equivalent of two subject-area 
minors and pass tests in those areas. 

O Preparation should also include broad coursework in 
remaining core subject areas, covering topics relevant 
to PK-12 teaching. Secondary special education teach- 
er candidates would therefore need to become highly 
qualified in as few additional subject areas as possible 
upon completion of a teacher preparation program 
(see Goal 6-D). 

FINDINGS 

States are not requiring that teacher preparation programs 
assume their fair share of ensuring that secondary special 
education teachers are highly qualified, leaving the task up 
to districts instead. 

Only one state ensures that secondary special education 
teachers are highly qualified in two subject areas upon pro- 
gram completion. An additional 13 states require second- 
ary special education teachers to be qualified in one core 
academic area. The remainder - 37 states - do not require 
that programs graduate secondary special education teach- 
ers who are highly qualified in any core academic areas. 

These policies place too much burden on districts and 
shortchange special education students by denying them 
teachers who are prepared to teach subject-area content. 



( k 

Figure 63 

Secondary Special Education Teachers 
How States are Faring 
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Best Practice 
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State Meets Goal 

0 

9 

State Nearly Meets Goal 

2 

Michigan, New Jersey 

3 

State Partly Meets Goal 

12 

California, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Utah, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming 

3 

State Meets a Small Part of Goal 

14 

Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Ceorgia, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas 

O 

State Does Not Meet Goal 

23 

Alaska, Arizona, Connecticut, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Hawaii, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nevada, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 



Vermont, Virginia, Washington 
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AREA 6: GOAL C - NATIONAL SUMMARY 



H BEST PRACTICE 

While no state fully meets this goal, Michigan and New 
Jersey come closest. Michigan requires secondary special 
education teachers to have dual certification. As part of 
their certification, all secondary teacher candidates must 
complete a major in the subject area they intend to teach 
and a minor in another area. New Jersey is phasing in a new 
special education certificate that requires a grade and sub- 
ject matter-appropriate endorsement. New Jersey requires 
middle school teacher candidates to complete a major in 
one area and a minor in each additional teaching area; it re- 
quires high school teacher candidates to complete a major 
or the equivalent in their intended teaching area. All new 
secondary teachers are also required to pass a subject-area 
test in order to attain licensure. 



Figure 64 Secondary Special Education Teachers 
What do States Require of New Teachers Upon 
Program Completion? 
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Area 6: Goal D - Special Education Teachers and HQT 

The state should customize a "MOUSSE" route for new secondary special education teachers 
to help them achieve highly qualified status in all the subjects they teach. 



GOAL COMPONENTS 

O The state should offer a customized High Objective 
Uniform State System of Evaluation (HOUSSE) route 
for new secondary special education teachers who may 
find the existing state HOUSSE route a mismatch. 

Q This unique route should be focused only on increasing 
teacher subject matter knowledge, not pedagogical skills. 

FINDINGS 

Currently, no state has a separate HOUSSE route designed 
especially for new secondary special education teachers. 

States’ regular HOUSSE routes for veteran teachers are in- 
appropriate for meeting this goal, as they typically award 
significant points for teaching experience, professional de- 
velopment and other qualifications that new teachers lack. 
Moreover, these options are usually insufficient for ensur- 
ing adequate content knowledge. 

Although ideally secondary special education teachers will 
graduate with highly qualified status in two core areas, states 
should provide a practical and meaningful way for them to 
meet highly qualified status in all remaining core subjects 
once they are in the classroom. 

BEST PRACTICE 

Unfortunately, NCTQ cannot highlight any state’s policy 
in this area. 



Figure 65 

Special Education Teachers and HQT 
How States are Faring 
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State Nearly Meets Goal 
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3 

State Partly Meets Goal 

0 

3 

State Meets a Small Part of Goal 

0 

o 

State Does Not Meet Goal 

51 

Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, 

California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 

District of Columbia, Florida, Ceorgia, Hawaii, 

Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, 

New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 

North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 

South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 

Texas, Utah, Virginia, Vermont, Washington, 

West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming 
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Figure 66 Goal Summary 

Progress Toward Meeting Teacher Quality Goals 
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